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HE National Conference has pledged 
itself to wage to the last drop of 


the blood of its votaries a war of high 
` principles. It is a war between truth and 
untruth. Not guiding the destiny of only 
forty and odd lakhes. of people in the State, 
it 15 today the beacon light of all Indians: 
Even Mahatma Gandhi repeatedly said that 
w light in Kashmir when darkness 
e country he had liberated. 


leadership of Shiekh Mohamed 
miris have won praise and 
men of eminence of Shri 


from .the least tinge of 
swept the Punjab and 

For the National 
m and its propagation 
ime. For it forces 
the exploiters and 
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the exploited. An exploiter is an exploiter 
whatever is his creed, caste or colour. The 
exploited call for sympathy, support and 
sacrifice wherever they are and whoever they: 
are. The National Conference stands for the 
exploited, 

After a mighty struggle ranging over 
two decades we have come to a decisive 
stage in our freedom movement when free 
will of Kashmiris will frame a constitution 
becoming their noble struggle, traditions and 
glorious culture. We are one people having 
one culture and one language as Gandhi ji 
has observed on his return from ` his 
last visit here which opened a new proved 
chapter in the history of the National 
Conference. He said also that “the will of. 
Kashmiris is the supreme law in Kashmir! 
and Jammu". We are convening the cons- 4 
tituent Assembly to let that law operate. 


[ 


As early as October '32 when the Muslim 
Conference functioned Sheikh Mohamed 
Abdullah in his first presidential address said, 
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“We stand forthe rights of all communities. 
Our country's progress is impossible so long 
as we do not establish amiable relations 
between the different communities". In March 


'88 a sub-committee was set up to enlist the 


support and sympathy of other groups which had 
kept us at arms length. The achievements of this 
Muslim Conference, that is, the freedom of 
press, platform and other concessions benefitted 
all communities equally. After 1939 the onerous 
task of synthetic reconstruction consummated it- 


self in the National Conference. The movement 
grew: from strength to strength by virtue of 
‘its democratic ideal and its ever expanding 
mc ss following. August '42 saw another attempt 
of the Britisher to repress Indian Freedom: 
movement. The congress leaders were jailed. 
I The National Conference vide its resolution 
= of August, 16, '42, unequivocally condemned 
the reign of terror of the British Imperialism. 
Meanwhile it took the wind out of the sails of Mr. Jinnah 
who, in all his pontifical glamour, had come across the 
border to cite scriptures to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 
Mr. Jinnah used his. characteristic tactics to debunk the 
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National Conference. He had however, to eat humble pie. 

He went away to hit, us back in the ~ Quit Kashmir 

Movement ". That shows plainly if he had not sent raiders 
here, and even if he had not opposed our freedom ` 
movement, we would have refused to fiddle with him 

as much as ever. Knowing this, the League Fuhrer 

became desperate and worsened his case by planning an 

armed attack on Kashmir in 1947, On the contrary, 

Gandhi ji confirmed and blessed our action. "' The treaty 

of Amritsar was in reality, a deed of sale“, said the 

fearless and truthful saint. 


In the unique Sopore Session of National 
Conference in 1945, Shri Nehru, Maulana 
| Azad and Badshah Khan participated. .That 
shows Indian leaders fed the growth of our 
freedom movement and the Quit Kashmir 
‘Movement generated from this feeding to a 
large extent. Speeches at this historic session 
laid the most profound emphasis on the bonds J 
between Kashmir and India. It was therefore, P- 
not fortuitous that Kriplani Jee, Jai Prakash, 
Shri Nehru and Gandhi Ji came to hearten us 
during storm-tossed days of Quit Kashmir 
Movement. if the Maharaja had only listened 
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to Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru and had not ‘allowed 
himself to be led away by the British political 
Department, none of the present complications 
would have arisen and the Frontier Province, not- 
withstanding undisputed leadership of Badshah 
Khan, would not have been under the despotic 
rule of ' Qayum Khan ''. That however, justified 
our Quit Kashmir Movement with a vengeance. 


In 1947 when Pakistan made an attempt 
to grab Kashmir, the National Conference 
undermined its plans. Under the leadership 
of the National Conference, the people of 


- Kashmir rose as man to defend the liberty 


and honour of this country. On November 11 
Prime Minister Nehru arrived in Srinagar and 

said, “ you the people of Srinagar have presen- 
ted a model lesson to the people of India— 


the Sheri Kashmir has ` shown to the. 


world and to the rest of India how to, achieve 
communal harmony and freedom”. Communal 
harmony—that is the crux of the whole matter. 
The heroes of our freedom Movement have gone 
the way of the great Mahatma. Like him, they 
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have died at the hands of their coreligionists. 


The manner in which the people here 
| have reacted towards the present situation 
| regarding the Assembly elections shows on the 
| one hand the inherent wisdom of Kashmiris ' 
| and on the other, it makes it pointedly clear 
= that Kashmiris have solidarity enough to 


overcome greater conspiracies than those on 

the move, not only against the freedom of 

Kashmiris but against India and, for that 

matter against Asia. There are only two jarring: 

| notes—one at Baramulla and the other here in | ° 

| | the Haba Kadal Constituency, The rival candidate . 
against the nominee of. the National Conference at 
Baramulla had been himself a national conferencite. He 


|| has failed to adjust himself with the Organizational 
[| | discipline and that will do credit neither to him nor to his 


Ji Voters. He, however, has a right to stand. 


|] 


To Mr. Fotedar who is pitted against the 

nominee of the National. Conference I would 

| say that we are opposed to a two-nation theory in any 
i 


shape it takes. Sher-i-&Kashmir has heckled Pakistanis on 
| that issue. Gandhi Ji, Shirwani, Abdul Aziz gave their 
lives to disprove it. As fer as his recent statement goes, 
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| would say in words of Voltaire about Rousseau, "| do - 
„not agree with a word you say but | will defend to the 
death your right to say iL" I would desire him to 
recall that in the beginning when the National 
Conference started functioning, the then auto- 
cracy, backed up the British political Depart- 
ment, manoevred a conflict between a section 
of Muslims and Mr. Fotedar who was charged 
with sacriledge. The National Conference did 
rise to the occasion and would not let discredit 
come to the renowned communal harmony here. 
Mr. Fotedar swears by his faith in Shiekh 
Mohamed Abdulla only not to follow him. If he 


. “followed him strictly he would not then retire. 


& 


“Unwept, unsung and unmourned.'’ He says, “even 
at the late stage in strict obedience to the 
counsel of my friends, coupled by my own 
patriotic urge, I would reconsider my decision 
regarding the stand I have adopted vis-a-vis 
elections, despite the factual position of the 
electorate, but the consciousness of my obliga- 
tions towards the Electorate and particularly 
to the minority community, whose idealogy is 
identical with the National Conference and 
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who yield to none in their confidence in the 
leaderrhip of Shiekh Sahib ". Some inferences ' 
are obvious. First his, patriotic urge has had to 
hang fire in the stand he has taken. “ His factual 
position of the Electorate” coupled by his 
“ obligatlon towards the minority community ” 
makes it plain that he banks on the Kashmiri 
Pandits. They are free to vote for any one 
they deem fit. Unlike the elections to the 
ferce of on Assembly (in which Mr. Fotedar 4 
has had his turn) convened by Kakastocracy ` 
to face Shri Nehru with a counterfeit plebiscite | 
against the stand he had taken on the Kashmir — ^. 
Issue, there will be no gerrymondering in this " 
Assembly we are convening. ы, { 


eis 


\ 


Mr. Fetedar talks of accession to India 
but he would impair the very basis of that » 
accession. India is a secular state and we have 2 
decided to accede to it on the basis of New 
Kashmir. It wears neither majority nor minority 
complexion but it is just secular, with equal 
opportunities for all. That is the basis under- 
lying our decision and that basis we hold 
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9 
out for international appreciation. 


This isjust a general statement and I 
do not want to enter into pamphleteering 
controversy with Mr. Fotedar whose right to 
stand we shall defend at all costs. 


The stratagic position of Kashmir оп the 
international, plane has created a world situat- 
ion for all of us. The failure of U.N. O. to 
bring about international good will and peace 
had led to despair shadowing the lives of the 
common people. Every country will be subject 

` fo the consequences of this failure. For us in 


Kashmir they take on a more serious complex- , 


ion. We haveto beon the alert and should 
not come down to personal matters. Itis in 


this broad context that we have decided to, 


convene the Constituent Assembly. 


NAYA KASHMIR ZINDABAD 
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Dedicated to 


The Common docile meak, gentle 
illiterate Kashmiri Musalmans with whom. 
"e 2. E suffered humiliating indifference at the 
| i | hands of wretched bureaucrats and cyco- 
phancy-loving poorely gifted polticians 

`. during my stay in Kashmir (1965-75 ) 
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Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah - Leader- 


ship Style & Leadership Behaviour 
( A Half Century of Dedicated Public Service ) 
(1932—82) 


l. Politics of Populism 


It is not difficult to say that Sheikh Abdullah did | Wei 
considerable influence among the Kashmiri masses. His: poy 
larity of pre-1953 days as well as post-1977 Assembly elections 
proved that he was the doyen of the entire State, not: even 
excluding some districts of Jammu Province, Speculation and 
unaccountable doubts (some of these unacceptable) were. attri- 
buted to the circumstances in which he was, arbitrarily. artested 
and dismissed from Prime Ministership of the. state in 1953. 
These facts had adverse effects on his popularity, more parti- ;: 
cularly in the Hindu dominated province of: Jammu, The only iy 1 
people in Jammu who regarded him as a potential біо of the ~ im 
state were those who had faith in his secular: Views. А 


In the valley, only Abdullah's writ Wet to be аа 
even if an impartial observer of state politics has. to ‘comment 
upon his popularity in the Kashmir Valley, (precluding the 
extra-ordinary attendances on Fridays at Hazratbal Shrine- 
the main platform of Sheikh Mohd Abdullah to comm- 
unicate his political views to the masses), apart from the 
press statements which are primarily meant for external 
consumption, one would unhesitantly say that Sheikh was the 
one voice of the valley—a voice pre-eminent. He had been 
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. ` dictated by his own convictions in the past. He led people 
with his own upright conscience. His politics was of pre-emi- 
ence. He had unquestioned faith in popular support for him 
and immence self-confidenec. These were rare qualities, not 
commonly available in any political leader. 


An exemplary change of views was an essence of politics of 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. His declaration at the opening 
session of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly in 1951 was 
recorded thus: **You are the sovereign authority in the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir. What you decide has the irrevocable 
force of law". This is not the only example wnen Sheikh had 
emphatically and unconditonally reitrated his governments’ as 
well as Assembly's acceptance of accession of the state to 
India. The Preamble to the Constitution of^J&K State 
‘Constituent Assembly 1956 read: “We the people of the 

„State of Jammu and Kashmir, having solemnly resolved in 

| pursuance of the accession of this state to India which took 
on the twenty sixth day of October, 1947, to further define the 
existing. relationship of the state with the union of India as 
an integral part there of .....” 


Despite these historical utterances and commitments, 
some Observers are keen in changing these historical evidences 
and facts about accession, with their own interpretations. To 
qoute one Mr. Noorani, “The Assembly should have the 


power to finalize the issue of accession'to India and a plebs- 
cite] 


The finality of accession had been decided once for all. 
Mr. Noorani tried to reopen the issue with the change of mind 
on the part of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah after 1953, Sheikh 
Abdullah perhaps got annoyed because of the way he was 
ousted out of power in 1953 and replaced by 
mocrtic "*substitute— government" ( 
which was to be kept 


purely an unde- 
а puppet government) 
in power through undemocratic 


2l 


Sher-e-Kashmir 
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unwanted methods. Still Sheikh Abdullah retained his glor- 
ious past and continued to aspire to rebuild a prosperous state. 


2—Sheikh Abdullah As a Prime Minister-Ideological ' 
Coherence : 


Sheikh Abdullah was basically a Kashmiri nationalist. 
He had highest regards for the Indian nationalists of pre-fifties. 
His ideological training speaks for his lack of consistent 
inherent ideological training and background. He had failed 
to exhibit so far any doctrinaire qualities. His politics revolved 
round Kashmiri Nationalism constrained by two dominating 
currents of nationalism-Indian and Pakistani. Pakistan as a 
nation can survive longer but as a separate civilization it lacks 
identifiable ingradients more peculiarly unnoticeable from that 
of Indian Muslim’s civilization. Pakistan is an outcome of 
mistrust on the part of those Muslim leaders who disbelieved 
the so called Hindu congresssmen particularly the leader- 
ship of A.I.C.C. The Indian political elite created two nations 
out of one. On the saine premise Indiacan woe-fully be divided 
into many nations if at all, it could be afforded to be created 
on the basis of mistrust. The psychologically fatigued political 
elite bothered about their own interests rather than the interests 
of the common Hindu and Musalman The political elite bet- 
rayed Indians in 1947 but not Sheikh Abdullah who remained 
Kashmiri nationalist and so he was at the time of his death. His 
‘cause’ of politics was the expultion of dogra ruler and its 
replacement witn the rule of the Kashmiri people. He'did not 
believe in communalism or even in two nation theory of M.A. 
Jinnah. 


Sheikh Monammad Abdullah, the first Prime Minister 
of J&K State was bron ‘posthumously’ on fifth of December 
1905 in Soura village, on the outskirts of Srinagar city. He was 
brought, up by his widowed mother. Sheikh Mohammad Ibrahira 
had died two month’s before his birth, leaving behind five sons 


Sheikh Abdullah 0/3 
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and one daughter, All his brothers were engaged in pashmina 
and shawl trade. Perhaps his brothers had taken a vow to 
educate him to the extent possible. Abdullah got his education 
in Sri Pratap College Srinagar. He had also passed his interm- 


ediate (Arts) from Jammu College. Sheikh Abdullah did his 
graduation from Lahore in 1927. Quest for education was an 
inborn urge of Abdullah, Perhaps it was the only instrument 
according to Abdullah's mind to defeat domination of Pundits 
intelligentia and dogra rule over Kashmiris?. From Islamia 
College Lahore after his degree from Panjab University in 1928 
he joined Aligarh Muslim University and qualified for M. Sc. 
degree in 1930. Sheikh Abdullah came back to Kashmir with 
the determination to rescue illiterate, poverty-striken Kashmiri 
Muslims from the feudal persecution, tyranny and humiliation. 


Sheikh Abdullah was one of the prominent members 
of the Reading Room party of Fateh Kadal.” These 
were abouta dozen muslim graduates who used to take 
part in discussions in a room at Fateh Kadal. B.P.L. Bedi 
. and Fredda Bedi say that, “the young leader carried them 
(articles and papers etc.) about tucked under his arm, well 
wrapped up under his shawl"?, Sheikh Abdullah hard-pressed 
economically bad to take up job asa science teacher with 
eighty rupees salary per month. 


[^] 


Political Initiation 


Sheikh Abdullah himself described his initiation into politics 
in these words: “It goes back many years now in Srinagar on 
July 13, 1931, a serious incident occurred in which government 
officials resorted to firing to quell some disturbances caused by 
a public demonstration. I felt as if the bullets were penerating 
` my heart My political life in the real sense starts with this 
firing on the people. A number of Kashmiris were killed or 
wounded and as I was helping a wounded man, he cried, 
“Abdullah, I have done my duty, Now it is for you to go on 


410 Sher-e-Kashmir 
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with our mission”. I was greatly influenced by this incident.. .. 

On January 23, 1932 I wasarrested again. By then I had 
already organized a team of workers to carry on struggle 
in my place.? 


Sheikh Abdullah was imprisoned by Maharaja Hari Singh for 
leading an anti-Maharaja agitation known as “Quit Kashmir 
Movement". Sheikh was sentenced in 1946 for nine year's 
imprisonment. On 29th September 1947, Sheikh was released, 
perhaps with the intervention of late Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru.’ 
In Oct.-Nov, 1947 an invasion of Kabaiylees, inspired, instigat- 
ed and trained by Pakistani Army made Abdullah hero in the 
valley, and in his party. He mobilized a National Militia!?. 
Maharaja Hari Singh in his letter of accession of 26th October 
1947, wrote to Lord Mountbatten that he is setting up an int- 
erim government and asking ‘‘Sheikh Abdullah to carry the’ 
responsibilities" in the emergency as his Prime Minister!!, On 
October 30th 1947, Maharaja appointed Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah as the head of the Emergency Administration. On. 
March 1948 the Maharaja as advised by the Union of India, 
ended Emergency nature of administration in J&K State and 
nominated Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah as Prime Minister of 
Kashmir. 


From March 1948 to August 9, 1953 Sheikh 


Abdullah ruled the state of J&K as its Prime Minister. During 
these five years of hisleadershsp he thought of converting the 
state into a second paradise on earth —equal only to Switzer- 
land. His dream failed him and so his close associates in the 
cabinet with the exception of Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg. 
Sheikh Abdullah was deposed by Sadar-i-Riyasat and put in 
jail for alleged anti-national activities. Bakshi Gulam Moham- 
mad was installed as the Prime Minister of the State after the 
arrest of Sher-i- Kashmir. K orbel summarizcs Abdullah's fall 
in these words : 
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"Thus ended, at least temporarily, the meteoric political 
career of the man who began as a national revolutionary, ‘һе 
Lion of Kashmir", who thought as a socialist, acted as a 
dictator, manoeuvered as a petty Machiavellist and finally 
scummed at the hands of his life long associates at arms 
which he had often used himself’. 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s achievements during the 
first three years of his Prime Ministership were as follows :-- 


l. Establishment of J&K University. 

2. Adoption of Kashmiri as medium of instructions 
in primary education. 

3. Publication of new text books. 

4. Setting up of two Radio stations. 

5. Setting up of Planning Committee. 

6. Setting up of Trade Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Simla, Delhi and Amritsar. 


Under the direct supervision of the Prime Minister Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah, his cabinet Ministers also did remarkable 
work. The above mentioned achievements were under the direct 
supervision of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his Deputy 
Minister for Planning and Franchise Mr. D.P. Dhar, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad's achievments as Deputy Prime Minister 
were as follows:— 


1. Raising of Volunteer Organization of Peace Brigades. 
2, Setting up of Labour Organization to.provide work 
for the unemployed. 


Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg as Minister of Revenue did com- 
mendable work under the guidance of S.M. Abdullah. His 
contribution to the state was as given below. 
l. Abolition of Jagirs, Mukarraries and Muafis. 
2. Introduction of Tenancy Legislation which:— 
(а) givesthe tenant a permanent right in the farm 


| 6n Sher-e-Kashmir 
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(b) entitles him to keep 3/4th land of the 
land-lord, and protect tenancy 


(c) bans indiscriminate ejectment of tenants. 


3. Making of Zaildari and Lambardari Offices elective. 
4. Stay of realiization of debts. 
5. Land to the tiller. 


The achievements made by Sh. G.M. Sadiq as Minister 
for Development and Sh. G.L. Dogra, Minister for Finance 
were also praiseworthy. Similarly Col. Pir Mohammad Khan, 
Minister of Forests and National Militia had done mentionable 
work in the following manner. 


1. Raising of National Militia. 
2. Setting up of National Cadet Corps Organization. 


3. Grant of trees free of charge, to refugees. 
to rebuild their destroyed homes. 


GL. Kaul writes that ‘‘greatest achievement of Sheikh Moha- 
mmad Abdullah was the convening of the sovereiga Const- 
ituent Assembly for the state which met in October 1951; 
seventy five members of which returned on the basis of adult 
sufferage and joint electorate". Majority of the members 
were elected unopposed. 


4— Assesment of Political Leadership of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah: 


Pandit Prem Nath Dogra- one time staunch political opponent 
of Sheikh Abdullah called him as “a communalist in Kashmir, 
a communist in Jammu, and a nationalist in India?®’’. 
Thus, Pt. Pram Nath Dogra projected his party’s (Jan Singh) 
bitterest vehemance against a true leader of majority community 


in Kashmir.Joseph Corbel, too had not very good words for 
Abdullah. He says “The story of Sheikh Abdullah is a sad 
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and sorry one, It is the story of a patriot, once passionat- 
ely devoted to his people's welfare, but one whose 
patriotism was too shallow to reject the temptations 
of power. Oncea fighter, he turned into an opportunist 
and, worse, a dictator who at the end found himself 
entangled in the web of his own methods and policy.''!7 
Such vehement criticism of Abdullah was also seen in a natio- 
nal paper: “The cause of the continuing Kashmir imbrolg- 
io is Sheikh ^bdullah. And the real clue to his shocking 
‘transformation from patriot to partisan, from the well 
"beloved Sher-e-Kashmir to inspirer of the pro-Pak 
' Plebiscite Front is his innate communalism  "'!$ 


5—Inconsistencies Multiplied: — 


One of the most striking traits of Sheikh’s personality was his 
unpredictable behaviour. Is it not the evidence of his mercurial 
behaviour that after almost fourteen years of imprisonment in 
Indian jails, the great leader behaved contrary to the expectat- 
ions when he signed the Accord with Mrs. Indra Gandhi in 
1974 ? Тһе Accord was not an act of trust but an act of mis 


trust against conscience and convictions reposed in Indian 
leadeaship by S heikh. 


Inder Malhotra says: “most important factor is 
Abdullah's mercurial personality. Blessed with the rare 
gift of charisma greyed in the service ofthe people, the 
Sheikh is among the more attractive leaders of men in 
the entire sub continent. But he can also be over bearing 
and infuriatively unpredictable," Sheikh's unpredictability 
was most typical of his traits. His conflicting statements can 
be inter-linked to provide some meaning to Indians, Indian 
Muslims, Indian Government and Kashmiri Hindus as well as 


Muslims. All get satisfaction from different statements given 
,on different occasions at different places. 
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B.P.L. Bedi and Freda Bedi wrote about Abdullah in these 
words, “the spirit of man's speeches may be one what- 
ever the phases of the movement changing circumstances, 
new policies, developing ideas Such a test illumines, Gandhi 
te. it reveals the true Jawahar Lal. That test too brings 
out the simplicity and greatness of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, of the youngest, the least intimately known, of the 
"Great Three, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah-Sher-i-Kashmir.” 
But alas! the spirit of Sheikh Abdullah's, speeches did not 
reveal that “oneness” which Bedi's had described. Abdullah’s 
skill as a great political leader and manipulator is acknowled- 
ged by even his political opponents. “А rare combintion of 
skilful manipulator ..”?! 


Sheikh Abdullah combined tn him rare qualities of 
democratic humanism. Universal Islamism and liberal 
radicalism. His qualities as a leader were unquestionable.  . 
His personality traits were uncomparable to any Muslim leader ` 
of post-independence India. ? 


6 Charisma, Enigma and Contradicton: Sheikh Abdullah can 
be described in length but precisely and exacty very little, 
What was he? Even he would not possibly be able to describe - 
himself. He was plain simple man, working for the good of the 
Kashmiri people. Russell Brine tried to depict what meant 
Sheikh to him in these words: “Sheikh Abdullah, in some 
ways most enigmatic. From somewhere, he had inher- 
ited the charismatic appeal that is so important in Asia. 
He used it so effectively that he remains the dominant political 
figure in Kashmir despite years of imprisonment and eclipse. 
An imposing man who stands 6 feet 4 inches tall, he can 
attract and move audiences of thousands with his oratory. 
What he tells his people and the world is 
sometimes confusing and contradictory, but the central 
theme was independence and Kashmiri nationlism?? >” 
Sheikh’s proverbial іпсопѕіѕіагсу was due to dramatic 
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political changes which Government of India had brought 
about in J&K State by removing him from power and establi- 
shing Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad as the l'rime-Minister. The 
undemocratic removal of Sheikh from Prime-Minister-ship by 
an authoritarian method by the Sadar-i-Riyasat compelled 
Abdullah to retreat from his earlier commitment and statements 
causing more embarasment to Indian leaders much lessto the 
political analysists of J & К state politics. The author of 
this research monograph believes that the proverbial 
inconsistency and contradictions in the political roles of 
Abdullah were irrelevant to a rational Kashmir-watcher. 
Abdullah was right to change—India was right to safe- 
guard as nation its interests even if her actions are 
judged from any acknowledged international standards 
of political morality. 


The enigmatic trait of Abdullah spoke for his state- 
smanlike use of political phrases and terminology to suit 
his interests and above all the interest of the Kashmiris. 
A. Hariharan has rated Abdullah as enigma in these words: 
“Sheikh Abdullah has been talking in riddles and no one, 
least of all Mrs. Gandhi, knows what he wants or what 
he is doing."?? 


T—Political Behaviour : 


One of the Kashmiri politicians of old days, an ex-M.P. speaks 
about Abdullah in these words:—‘‘In 1930 this tyrannical rule 
reached its peak andat the slightest provoation, force and 
violence were used by the officials. During this tryannical per- 
iod, a tall thin youngman with some companions and an im- 
mence faith in God, came like an explosion of a bomb of fre- 
edom . When the youngmen who led this revolt against the 
ruler was put in jail, the whole valley resounded with slogan 
“long live the lion of Kashmir’’.** 
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Sheikh Abdullah became the talk of very houschold in 
Kashmir for his love for freedom of the motherland against 
oppression and tyranny. Sheikh did not like treatment meted 
toa Kashmiri who were called a *'Hatto'— —to be harshly 
dealt and treated like dumb driven cattle. Sheikh was the 
first to raise the slogan : “It is the right of Kashmiri people to 
form their own government.''?5 


Sheikh Abdullah was assessed by a competent journalist 
who worked in a reputed English daily (Ian Stephens) in 
these words: “Оп April 21, I spent three hours with Sheikh 
Abdullah, one of modern Asia's most controversial figures 
*.His clothing and apparent way of life surprised me. Said to 
bethe son of a poor shawl-maker, he had been publicized in 
India as a man of the people, the blue lounge suit, the con- 
ventional necktie, The petdog the well-kept garden, the large 
dwelling in the background-indicated a westernized politician 
established in comfortable upper-middle-class type ?$ 


Stephens says Abdullah was “courageous, forthri- 
ght, vigorous man’ intelligent, though without great intellectual 
range, gifted with strong personality, therefore, an inspiring 
leader of the down-trodden obviously non-communal, whole- 
heartedly so .. pre-eminently he appeared to me a Kashmiri, 
patriot, full of zeal to improve his countrymen's plight; 
preoccupied with the vale ” | 

Perhaps no better assessment of Abdullah has so far been 
made by any person than this reported author of “Horned 
Moon”, despite of the fact that the basic, theme of the book 
was biased in favour of Pakistan than towards India and 


Kashmir. 


8—Extra-Ordinary Sheikh: 
Widened Political Outlook And Gracious Living: 


The Sheikh was no ordinary a man to be assessed in so little 
words. Even if his political outlook had not widened as a 
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result of. studies during the long spell of enforced leisure in 
jail, he had acquired the airs of gracious living such as *'love 
offlowers and gardening which nobody who knew him as 
school master and Kashmir’s head of Governmet’”’ remembered 
to have seen in him.” 


Sheikh Abdullah was really a leader incarnate with an 
absolute desire to see Kashmiris prosper economically keeping 
togather the culturally much different parts of the state. He 
would have wished to sce that all the three regions of the state 
develop simultaneouslv not withstanding the abundant raw 
materials and richness of soil of the valley to which he prima- 
rily belonged. 


9—Abdullah And “New Kashmir"- Programme; 


The National Conference under the leadership of Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah started a new programme of building 
„Naya Kashmir". The new programme envisaged “to fight 
the immemorial poverty of the peasant and the artisan, and 
the unmitigated helplessness of worker.’ The programme 
consisted of two parts; the first part related to constituional 
aspects of citizenship, the National Assembly and electoral 
System because the National Conference believed that the 
political freedom is not enough, that to make it durable and 
effective means of peace and progress in a country, it must 
be founded on socio-economic freedom". In order to achieve 
socio-economic along with political freedom, the National 
Conference formulated Naya Kashmir programme of economic 
planning and through it the upliftment of the Kisan and 
the Mazdoor. 


The Abdullah ministry had proclaimed its Priorities of action 
in these words: we realize that political freedom is not 
enough; that to make it durable and an effective 
means of peace and progress in a country, it 
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must be found on socio-economic freedom." ® Sheikh 
Abdullah always propagated the three main ideals of his 
Party; socialism, democracy and secularism, Sheikh had 
loved Kashmir usher into an era of socialorder based up- 
on economic justice and freedom. 


I0. — Abdullah Idolized-the Lenin of Kashmir: 


The most satisfying admirable epithet conferted on Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was his role as a Lenin of Kashmir. 
Thus worte C L. Kaul about Abdullah: 

“Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Lenin of Kashmir, was born 
in December 1905 in the family of a shawl-makers at Soura 
first a communalist (1931), than a nationalist (1939) апа later 
a socialist (1944)' 


Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah rode a highhorse.’’ 29 
Mr. GL. Kaul may not be wholly correct to say that 
Sheikh wasa communalist in 1931. This aspect of Sheikh's 
personality has not been correctly analysed by Mr. Gia Lal Kaul 


II—A Kashmiri Nationalist: Sheikh Abdullah, as we have 
already described him, was called a true Kashmiri nationalist 
or a champion of Kashmiri Sub-Nationalism. K R. Sundar 
Rajan repeats this assessnent іп his article about future set up 
of Kashmir: “Jn this set up: Hindus, Budhists, Sikhs and other 
minorities will be given all possible protection, butthe levers 
of political, administrative and economic power will be in 
the hands of Kashmiri Muslims; Even tlie Muslims of 
Jummu and Ladakh will have to play a secondary role, 
This is the reality.’ Sheikh Abdullah,s assessment as a true 
Kashmirl cannot be taken as his over-whelming bias toward 
valley with zealous disregard for the other two regions. 
The latest developments disapproved the apprehensions widely 
held in India. Sheikh Abdullah had tried to keep Ladakhis 
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. and Jammu-wallahs with him in a very wisely selected united 
team of Sh. Sonam Norbu from Ladakh and Sh. Devi Dass 
Thakur from Jammu. Sheikh Abdullah was keen not to ignore 
the regional aspirations of these two areas, in an attempt to 
efface his earlier tarnished image of a valley-wallah. It is 
commonly believed in J&K State that in near future no Jammu 
-wala can dream to become Chief- Minister. This speaks for 
the dominance of the state politics by the people of Kashmir 
Valley particularly the Muslims. 


lI—Ambition Absolute: One of the Sheikh’s fascinating 
personalty traits was his quest for unchecked power. Power-nay 
absolute power-yes. Lord Action had advised politicians and stu- 
dents of politics as well as the citizens that “power corrupts and 
absolute power 'absolutely". But “ambition” plays important 
role for attempts for access to power. S. Vashistha writes; *'She- 
ikh Abdullah, being very ambitious, had one dominating ambi- 
tion to absolute power. He was prepared to go to any extent 
and use any means to achieve it'9!, [t was his ambition that 
had brought him to power second time. It was highly unexpected 
and unbelievable. It was a mere dream to have ever thought 
that Sbeikh Abdullah would come to terms with India and with 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi by ousting a duly established Congress 
Chief Minister Sayed Mir Qasim. It wasa miraculous political 
feat of Abdullah to have utilized his cards with rarest diplo- 
matic style. Shri Rajagopalachari had called Sheikh as an unq- 
uestioned — leader",32 Acharya Vinoba Bhave beautifully 
described Sheikh in the following words: ‘‘The Sheikh was 
like a person, unable to swim, caught in a flooded-river. Only 
those who could not swim, flung their arms and legs despe- 


rately about and shouted themselves hoarse and ultimately they 
sank." 33 


Shri Vinoba Bhave-the saint proved a bad futurologist. It is 
difficult to analyse and assess Sheikh Abdullah. It was not easy 
to read his mind. What Vinoba Bhave said about Abdullah was 
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only true for a short period. Sheikh did not sink any time. 
Instead Sheikh had startled people all over the world by restar- 
ting swimming asa Chief Minister of J&K State after remai- 
ning out of power for nearly twenty two years. 


I2— Sheikh the Realist: Above all it was the realism?! in Sheikh 


which had paid him to his last day. He was confident that 
victory of secular democratic forces over communal, narrow, 
parochial elements in Kashmir, was certain. His realism and 
unshakable faith in ideals of democracy, socialism and secul- 
arism were the virtuous traits of his not-so.well analysed 


personality. 


I3—Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 


— 


Sheikh Abdullah 


Leadership Analysis: — 


. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was a charismatic leader, 


Не had master- minded the psychology of the poverty-striken 
masses of the valley. He had in the past successfully hypnotised 
the speechless, the simpleton **hattoos" living in abject poverty. 
Thus Sheikh was a mass-leader with a strong mass-base in the 


villages of Kashmir. 


Sheikh had belief in personal contact with his followers. He 
had no '*go-betweens" to depend for vote collection. There was 
no other linkage between the political leader and the voter, 
except that of his own personal acquintances which he had 
successfully developed for the last fifty years. 


Sheikh had become symbol ofrepresentation of the majority 
ofthe Muslims of the valley who were either farm-labourers 
or small farmers before 1947. He provided material benefits to 
majority of the Muslims through his radical land reform 
measures. This single revolutionary step gave Abdullah a 
strong support base in tbe villages. His radical land measures 
projected in the slogan-*'Land to the Tiller” and his most revo- 
lutionary step to salvage thousands of poor farmers from 
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the clutches of ruling Pandit-Dogra oligarchy provided him yet 
another occasion to be endeared by the masses working under 
near-slave conditions as bonded-labourers of Kashmiri Pandit 
moncy-lenders and land-lords. No other Chief Minister so far, 
in the whole of the country had provided so mush of economic 
benefits to such a larger percentage of population in such a 
short period i.e. within five years of independence (between 
1947-1953) as Sheikh Abdullah had done. 


Sheikh Abdullah stood for basic political values e.g democr- 
acy and secularism. His faith in these basic values had 
compelled him to allow Kashmir to accede with India. 


Sheikh Abdullah was a visionary who had dreamt of a * Naya 
Kashmir” Some of his old dreams were gradually realized after 
his assumption of political power again in 1975 till 1983 there 
had been tremendous development all round in the state in 
almost all sectors with the exception of industries and power- 
generation. Sheikh had successfully transformed the Kashmiri 
society into a progressive forward looking maturer community. 


., Sheikh was protogonist of self-reliance and believer in self- 


respect of not only his own self or the leaders of his party but 
all the Kashmiris. Any inroad to self-respect was considered by 
him as grave challenge to the spirit of. Kashmiri life and he 
did not hesititate to stake anything in his attempt to defend 
honour, integrity and the *Spirit" of Kashmiri population. 


Sheikh had Successfuly tried to build a team of honest, humble 
looking, simple, sincere and dedicated party workers so that 
another generation of young leaders get adequate experience 
and opportunity to develop their leadership qualities during his 
own life time. His attempt to provide clean administration was 
visible from his single act of inducting judges, magistrates, 
engineers and doctors of good reputation into his cabinet. His 
attempt to save National Conference from “‘tough” individuals 
was seen in his attempt to encourage Dr. Farooq Abdullah to 
share with his father burdens of the political party. 
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9. Sheikh was not only a source of Strength to the people of 
Kashmir but a monument of restraint on people sitting away 
from Srinagar, thinking to decide things for Kashmiris with- 
out taking into consideration their popular sentiments, Thus 
Sheikh was a leader of exceptional qualities and abilities next 
to none else than Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru among the new 
generation leaders of thirties and forties in India. 


10. Sheikh was an administrator par excellence. His concept of 
"Single Line Administration" is unique. His attempt to take 
Government staff and offficials to district headquarters to 

| listen and to decide problems on the spot was a marvellous 
innovation in modern Public Administration. pe 


EPILOGUE 


The present research monograph was.. written -before 
April 1982 when the author was teaching in the Post Grad 
uate department of Political Science, University of Jammu and 
Sher-i-Kashmir was alive as Chief Minister of J&K State. 
After his death we had to change the script to fit it to 
the account of leadership behaviour of leader that was. 


As the present manuscript is being published I must admit 
that I had been an uncommitted impartial observer of a 
political person. 1 have tried to portray a kashmirileader as 
an outside observer with inside knowledge. It has not been 
written with any fear of suffering retaliation at the hands of 
Sher-i-kashmir's successer nor with an intention to appease 
any one for personal benefits. It is not like an incharge of a 
political science department who guided a ph.d monograph 
and entirely got it changed when Sher-i- Kashmir again came 
to power in 1975. I leave it to impartial critics minus above- 
mentioned opportunist cycophants to evaluate it. -God help 
the opportunist cycophancy—Amin. : 
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in order to strengthen the democra-tié 
institutiors et village, level, as well as to modernize 
their style of functioning so that they may effeciently 
meet the Chaniny needs end aspirations of the rural 


masses, I may make following suggestions, 


l. The rural elites be fully conversent 
witn ihe village Panchatat Acts adopted 
trom time to time and with their latest 


^ 


amendments also, 


N 


e They should be fully aware of their 
functions, duties and responsibilities, 
The Block level bureacracy should impart 
training to them intnis respect, 


3. Panchs and Sarpanches, when elected 
snoula cease to be member of any political 
party, trede Union, cooperative sooieties, 
etc. ^ 
4.The political parties as vell as the 
administration at the state level should 
also develop a code not to interfer on 
political grounds unnecessarily or other- 


wise in the working of panchayats, 


5. Adequate grants should be available to 
village panchayats so thet rural elites 
could bring about desired changes and 


development. 
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210820 CONFERENCE 2 
hc усаг of 1938 is thc aust iuportant Landmark in the 
tory of frcedon noveuücnt in the Jamu and Kashuir Statce 


June 28, 1938, the working Committe of the Muslin Confer- 


cc nct at Srinagar and passcd.a resolution recommendidg to 


c Gencral Council to invite all people to bcog2o6 its naibers, 
irrespective of their religion. In august 1938, was issucd a 
notional denand stating %һа} с ultinatc goal of the pcoplc was 


to bring about conplctc change in thcir social and political 


outlook and to achieve the rm spossible Governmnant under thc 


GS of the Maharaj aa Mong the signaturcs wcre Sheikh Moha- 
Ai. 
nied Abdullah, Bakshi Gulan Mohd, G.M, Sadia, . . Gal Kilam, 


Shy ga Lal Saraf ana Sardar Budh Singh. Next ycar the recomen- 
dations of the working committee were acepted by the General 
Council and thus the National Confcreneo canc into existence. 


The National Conference took rapid strides towards ~ 
Pe 
L3 with the freedom 


board*o Yt the political prospectivos in 
& radical pro- 


movenent in the rest of the country: jum fomied 
graxic on the basis of the famous politibal nanofesto known as 

Naya Kashnj re It was dyhauid and a Historical donuncnt for 

repl anning and rebuilding of thc Gtatc on scoulcr, socialistic 
cad dqocratic pattern of society. The National Conference 
envisaged the future of Kashnir in both political and ccononkc 
tomis. It was a scheme which politically was based on thc йспо- 


cratic principb& of representative fron village panchayat right 
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upto thc Nafional Assembly and it was linked with -tie 


ultimatc  rosponsibility 


independence of judiciary and the 


or thc cxcegtive to the pcoplo, In tho cconomie sphere 


it envisaged à planned cconomy on socialistic pattern. 


This document was inroality a consitition and an economic 


plan for the Stato of Jammy and Kashmirs 
in May 3946; the National Congresso launched a 


s movement, known as Quit Kashmir, which challenged the 


nas 
It was a struggle 


validity of the Treaty of sméitsar. 


of the people in the gtate against autocracy and a 


branch of the bigger movenent in the 
Credit of the National ton - 


state to. the indian 
National 


country known as 


quit India Movenent. To the 


ference goss the accessivn of the 
Union in 94: Subsequently, the members of the 


Gonfercnes joined the naian “ationah Congress, the 


aain political party in the Countrye : | 
`. | 


on 


4 
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ecl Vae Ха a regie 
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охор ove 
avs Jamu and Kashmir National Conference was pevived in 


July 1975 and in fact is the logic corollery of the historic 
accord between Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and the Government of 
India. The party represents continuity of the political movement 
in the “tate which was interrupted, in 3953. The peoplo of Jamu 
and Ladakh regions equally welcomed the revivel of the Natonal 
Conference as that enabled then to jozZn the common mainstrcea: of 
the politics of ths State. The National Conference is particu- 
lerly suitcd to evolve a composite personality of the State by 
harmonising the divorse regional personalities and accomodate 
their respective nceds and sentiments, not nly the party is 
organised on the basis of a federal structure with provincial 
comittces for cach of the three regions of the State, it also 
proposcs to rc-organisc ` the internal constitutional set Up of 
the Statc on similar lincs, which would provide regional auto- 
пошу and further decenteraliso political power through appropri- 
ate institutional arrangements at the district, block and village 
e us. 

On 5th August 3975 the Јаши regional National Conference 


1, Suurco:s= ® Why National Conference" issued by publicity 
Depertucnte Jamu and Kasmir National Confcrcnoce 


СА "m Ў 
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Yational Conference with Sh. Balraj Puri as its president and 


dul Gani Mast Faridi, {де other office bearers of the party 


are :- 
Sori Nand Kumar Ved © Vice President 
Shri Bachan Singh panchi Chief Organiser 
Shri Milki “an Joint secretary 
Shri Roshan Lal Cashher 
"hri Rechay Pell Singh @rganiser 


The other leaders of the party are Shri B. R. Bali, Shri 
Chuni Lal, Shri Ува Prakash, Shri Bashir Kichloo, Shri Mirza Mohd 
Khan, Shri Ghulam Qadir Bandey. The party has also got a youth 
wing called Jammu National Youth Conference with Shyam Sundcr 
Anand Lahar as President and She Abdul Hamid as General Secretary, 
thri Balraj Puri is thc patrons The party has a separate labour 
| ying with a nuuber ог tBade unions affiliated with the parye "hc 
head office of the party is locatcd in Jammu with its branches 


at Districts, lehsils, Blocks, Yillages/Mohallas. 
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INDIAN NaI Na CONGRESS : 
alan Octavian Hune (1829-1922) started a Nabional, Mov- 

{ nent in India in thc your 1882, in thc next усаг He Lanyghed 
the Indian ` Nativnal Union in consuüle&ion with other loaders, to 
oppose by all insti tational nethods, all autboritics high or 
_ Low who se acts Or. commissions are opposed to ths ргъдофрфс 9 of 
=the Goverment of.Índia leid down by the British Parjiaiente 
A Conference: of Indien Sakê comvencd at Poona frou. Decenber 
1884, which Fooolvod support from a parts ‘of India and as 
such it аѕэшой the neue, the Qndi en. National Qongress. For tae 
first tins а ynited political ilu. had encrgcd whieh аус 

а lced tc e- countrys Since the Еру it incre sted itself in 
thc needs and aspirations of all the people and protcsted 
ageinst régions t 2X9 Sa The cicrgenee of this party resyltcd 
dn s'confiiet bétucon thó^rüler end the rulcd. The nasses in 
ino a wir Had’ Sürfesba “ünder "pd" ВИА ей “ve чо: “oad togcthér 

čar thë’ major of Isdin "Natiohal "Qungréss 'undcr the able 

deê ‘of Жанабай санана" ut pesi thc najjor ‘political ‘party 
of the Indians; the” "figs at National’ grê eise tor: tbol 

` ffócdph of “thdia’ and воза #ts L2 ід 947“ шерне: эсш 
Hac the Dd thé rhdtai boke E ge eae Rd t 


dhe” "uiu ‘ ina Kashri r“Pradé sh” Gongrosg is the youngest" 
Uns.t+of tha "тыўы Nationat/Congreggs Med At a-erucial. phase 

d in ‘the histdry of the ‘State, ELS made g^décp" fap action the 

political Life 0f the" state during the brief périod ofits" 
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cisteneog,. Tho nunbor of its primary obers hes already touched 
six lekhse à sizable scetion of the nenbership consists of 
youcn and studcntse rcasehts, factory workers ond artisans have 


espocially feli attracted to the gongress partya Several organie 


ni س کد ۔.‎ Ooi S 


sations belonging to the youth end labour have affilitatcd thang 
sckves with the Pradesh Unite ^ | 

In tho famflung arcas of ladakh and the hilly districts 
of Jamu, the Congress has similarly spzca. its roots far end 
Wicca Despite soverc odds end diffieultics orcetcd in its моу 
ip thc carly days of its birth, it has established itscpf fimly 
in the minds and hearts of the peoplce Perhaps, no other predes h 
unit has had to encounter the poggliar ehajlengos that tho 


(a BUM: A D‏ رم او ی بی چچ a‏ کا ہم کم تخ تت تق قا سروم ےر 


Janu and-Kaghrir rxadesh Congres 5 dide 


= Й ———— س‎ 


Tho party modo si {фе ant yehicvencnts in tho 


2 


са of developuent as also in uniting dmoeratte forecs 
by advocating a policy of поп = @onfrontation between 
then for a broad unity of ej] those -weded to soey ari sa 
and denoearey, Inspired by this poll¢y, outlined jointly 
by latc Go Me Sediq and Зуса Mir Qasim undcr the ato 
giidan&c of our boloved Princ Minister, Mrs, inóra 
Gandhi the party undoriating}y worked for gapproaghuent 
with the Statets veteran leader Sheikh Mokemmad Abdullah 
to bring hinə 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gangotri 


SPI 


ck to the patriotic falda. The prime Minister's efforts ultima 


7d 


wy bere fruit when carly in 1975 abondone 
tg accession to Indian Union as an 


d its seacssioniat 


posture and declared State 


irrevocable fact. This historic turn in tha politics of State 


vas followdd by another significant step when syed Mir Qasim 


backed by his party decided to stQp down from the office of 


Unief Minister to enable the Sheikh Mohammad abdullah to assume 


the Leadership of the Government, fo make the Kashmir accord a 


success, the Congross party pledged its support to the nc 


nent under the Shoikh Mohammad Abdullah to the мау for brining 


atout а fim and stable unity of gocuLar-damocratic forces in 
1. 


the Stata. 


Tho proainont leaders of tho party arc Shri syed Mir Qasin 


Shri Girdhari Lal Dogra, Shri Randhir Singh, Shri Rangil Singh, 


shri Beget Cnejju Rz; 3013 А7 Conk, 
PRAJA PARISHAD : — : 
тє Praja Parishad which péemie vocal fron 1949 in Jeanu 


rowth Largcly dug to th 


had its origin and £ jo local CAUSG Se The 


party was formed by a gro 


arty was essentially a reaction to tho aggressive trgnds 


The p 
in the local nationalism of Kashmir 


felt politically ignoroà and condennede 


instumont of its protest. The party was strongl 
aoa and Kashi ri issucd by 
Comittee. 


ee — n0 CONES. 
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üp of dessident Rashtriya Sevak Sangh. 


$he Praja Parishad has 


TE کے کے‎ ш =» = =» == 


w Govern 


&^ ew, NS Neves с. 


and protest of a region which 


and the must koc al 


усеп the principal о osition party of Jamu 
y influenced by 


Ja 


("S 


Jan Sangh, even though it eontinucd to have a spocial status _ 


titution, The Praja Parishad рссопо regular branoh of tho Bhare 


{ 
| 
| within the organisation of Jana Sangh, by having a separate cons- 
| 
| tiya Jan Sangh in 1964. 
'  BHARTIA JANA SANGH : 

The Bharatia Jana Sangh EO all India party. The party 
has gteat imfuunee am TRE Praja Parishad Party which beeane a 
regular branch of the Bharatia Jana Sangh in 1964. The objectives 
of the party cere palais of Bharat on the basis of Bharatiya 
Sanskriti and maryada and as a political, social and ceononuic 
dmocracy, gonerating €qualitw of opporutnity and libcpty of 
person to all its citizens so as to build up a modern and one 
lightcd, able to withstand tho aggressiblo dcsigus of others 
end бо exert herself in the conuittoe of nations for tho cstab- 
lishment of werld рдасс, The founder menber of the party are wes 
Shri Pron Nath Dogra, Shri Sheikh Abdul Roman, Shri Lala Raa 
Nath Beleeika, Shri Durga Dass Verma, Pt. Shyam Lal Shama, Dr. 
0.N. (Nagi. The prominent leaders of the party ата Shri Chuan 
Lal Gupta, Shri Rashi Kunar Koshuel, Shri Sheikh Abdul Reman, 
Shri Shiv Jahn Gupta etc. The pary has, Баев spilt up into twe blaha fed 
diee Jona Sangh and Bharatia Lok Dal. | 
PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY : 

In 1954 a group of National Conference workersjljed by T, 
Balraj Puri and On Prakash Safaf, formed the Praja Socielist party 
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in Jamu region. The Socialist party was the first all India 
party which had extended its activitiss to the State on kts own 
{ Nae The main aims and objectives of the party were; 1 
| of political inte gbity with the rest of the countrye 
| b/ Restore Civil {ibertios which in its view wore denied 
| after 1953. | | 
c/ Xt stood for a dialogue with Sheikh Mohaamad Abdullah 

and opposed his dotontion without trials 
df Lt stood for r.gional autonouy for three regions of the 

Statee 
Tho prominent loaders of the party were Shri Balraj Puri, 


Shri On Prakash За” ~#. Shri Moheanad Шат Butt, Shri Dhan Raj 


Bargotra, Shri Ganga Nath Shama, Shri Devi Das Takhur, Shri 
Gurcharan Simgh Bhatia. The prosent ісаасгѕ of the party are 
Shri Sarder Harbans Singh, Shri Jitender Khanna, Shri Dhan Raj 
Bargotra ctc. | 
PLERTSCITS КОМ 3 2 

Sheiv^ Mohammad Abdullah, Mirza Mohamad Afzal Beg and other 
prosinont "«edoers of the National Conference were arrcsted in 
hugust 295%, Bakshi Chulan Mohannad who haaded the coupe pecane 


the new prouier, Afvor two years, a рем opposition party undcr the 


nane of ths Plebiscite front cane into existonce under the 1сайсг- 
ship of Mirza Mohammad afzal seg. as the tine passed on, it be- 
*  egae the nost offectivo and influential parpy in the state and 


gained inne se popularity and strength. in view of its growing 
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12٥ 
influence the party wes banned in the beginning, but subsequent” 
ly the ben was lifted. Its e Ие was thrown open to all |: 
oitizons irrespcetive of caste, erccd and colour, but bolicvc 
in denoeratic маў of lifc. Tho founder membcrs of the party were 
Mirza Mohennad Afzal Beg, Sofi Mohammad Akbar, Sadar»Din-Mujahid, 
Ghulam Mohammad Bhaderwahi, А11 Mohamad Naik, abdul Gani Goni, 
QV Waa мМ 

Ghulan Mobannad Shah, G.M. Bhat,etc, The main office of the party 
was Located in Mujahid Manzil, Sginagar and district and other 
offices wore located in cvery town айа villago in the Stato, 

The historic accord botween Shcikh Mohamad abdullah and 
the Govermicnt of India that ought to correct the unfortunate 
aborration caused in the politicas of the State 22 ycars ago. 
Consistent with thc sprit of thc accord, the Jamu and Kashai r 
Plcbiscite Front, headed and founded hy Mirza Mohamad Afzal Beg 
under the patronage of Sheikh Mohaanad Abdullah, was considcrcd 
to be irrelevant and was, thoreforc, dissolved. In 1975 the party 
was rcdisgnatcd as All Jamu and Kashnir National ЖКК о; 
COMMUNIST PARTY : ER 

The Coonünist Party is en all India party and aims at thc 
establlsmmont of a socialistic socicty on thc раз of Marxis 
through capture of powá&r by the workers and the cstablismuicnt 
of a proletariate Beats During 1965, the State Comunist party 


was confined to 98 nembers. In Javnu region the party was founacd 
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by Shri; Ran Pyara Saraf, Shri Krishen Dev Sethi,etc. The party 


nas a State Committee comprising of five executive members. Tht s 


| 
| 
| 


Jamu and Kashmir Kissan Sabha, with 8000 members, a seperate 


orgonlsntlon, із working undor tho supervision of tho Communist 


gs 


party of Inóoia. Besides a student organisation and a youth Fedo- 
ration also functions under the supervision of the Communist party. 
NEWS PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
After 1857 many news pep-rs end perlodicals canc into exis- 

tance throughout the country, but tho Jamu and Kasur was the 
only “tate in India which did not allow the publication of any 
news paper or journal. The Maharaj a considered any such activity 
"as soditiou- and as such all iyplications for grant of permcssion 
were rejected with tne result tnat no standard paper caue into 
existenec as for as 1924. Ном. чег, the first мсеке1у in e State 
entitled В пуа Bilas chortod from Jamu in the усаг 1067. Ladakh 


honya in :edai Las:ciacc, was Whe first news paper printed and 
p Es p 


РИНЕН ERR АО 


publiehed fiom Lad хал. л" was gtartcd by Rev. J.B. Peter of the 
Moravian Mission i: 2903. Its publication was banned^Maharaja 
Partap Sins in 190° a= the Q7" Asher hec not obtained pemission 
for starting thc nows paper. Taero upon Rev. Potcr appliea for 
pemi ssion waich was granted es a special casc, it being nađe a 
d LANN AS 

bi gni.ng on the nission not to deal with politie. ` 2 % OR 
with matters affecting the policy of the Statc. The news paper 


was restored. Due to the anti press policy, intalcetuals fron the 


State started à publication of newspapers from Allahabad, Delhi 
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ISSUES IN J&K-PERCEPTION OF YOUTH UNIVERS OF JAM: 
JAMMU MU 


J&K State at present is enbedded in the web of 
issues which have rather attained Prominence аб National as 
well as ой International level. The burning and the most 
crucial issue of present violence in J&K state is the 
reflection of prevailing political situation in the state. It hes dee, 
ame observed that during the two days deliberations of the 
sminar, the issue of violence emerging out of terrorism has 
been debated by many eminent speakers and its various aspects 
have been examined and highlighted. Let us analyse who is 
tne pivot of militancy. Obviously the answer will be that it 
is the youth which has today become the main source of 
terrorism and present violence. It is with this background 
in mind that indepth study of the socio-economical and 
political reasons for pushing the youth towards militancy 
becomes necessary. Another interesting Feature which deserves 
the attentionof the learned gatheringis involvement of 
maximum youth belonging to minority communities i.e., Muslims 
and even Sikhs in the militant activities. One among the 
main causes of resentment among youth is their frustration 
a 3 due to unenployment, corrupt- -- political System апа = =- 
discrimination in various Fields due to the political as weil 
as  bureaucraticinterference. However, these are common 
features alike for the youth of J&K state belonging to any 


religion or section. But on the other hand records clearly 
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^show that majority.of Muslim youth or Sikh youth have emerged 


as militants. If we go by the observations of Human Rights 
Commission, it appears that most of the young persons 
arrested as militants have been implicated in false cases. 
Chairman of Human Rights Sou UE Tem when visited Srinagar on 
6th June,1994, he commented specifically on the manner in 
which TADA had been applied in the state. At that time some 
14,475 cases had been registered in J&K under TADA of which 
461 had been chatge-sheeted. 3,750 cases were under 
investigation and in respect of another 9,835 cases, no 
Progress had been made as the accused were untraced. Of 461 
cases charge-sheeted, 445 were pending in court 16 having 
ended inacquittal. No conviction had been made, the state 
govt. itself having dropped 425 cases. Keeping this 
situation in mind it becomes evident that:  rendom and 
arbitrary arrest of many innocent persons have enhanced 
further bitterness and hate in the minds of many frustrated 
young persons, thus making some of them hardened criminals 
andeven vicam of the well planned evil designs of the enemy 
country i.e., Pakistan but who is to be blamed for that, the 
enemy who encashed the benefit of the unrealistic on 
ill-conceived policies of the centre, as well as thestate 
govt. or ourown fragile and weak political systems. I thin! 
we should have not any complaint against our enemy for 
proving its worth and exploiting our youth in RE 7 due 
to the self created circumstances. may also mention here 


that a delegation of Sikh community complained regarding of 
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operations of Punjab Police in Jammu and harrasing many 


innocent young persons. 


In the afresaid discussion I have made an effort to 
analyse that unemployment, political interference, and 
economical disparity is no doubt are some of the important 


factors for Providing a platform tothe enemy forces to 


Foreign meercenaries. But we should not forget that the 
False convictions of the security fonees, as has. bean also 
observed by our Ex-DGP' Sh. M.M. Khajuria that every Muslim 
Youth is considered militant bythe Security forces required 
drastic changes. It is hightime when mental state of the 
young persons must be Properly amalised and accordingly the 
State authorities and the security forces must bring a change 
in their béhaviour and attitude. To conclude with let it be 
kept in mind that it is the youth of the state which due to 
the adverse circumstances and exploitation by the inner as 
well as outer agencies have been made instrumental to make 
this state volcano of violence, terrorism and crime. TE ig 
the same youth whose energies are to be rechannelised and 
used by the political and жо te teen forces of the state 
to centrel terrorism, defeat violence and check the crime. 


SURINDER SINGH BUNTY 
MA 2nd Semester, 


Department of Pol. 
Science, Univ. of Jammu, 
Jammu-4, 
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RETHINKING FEDERALISM DEMANDS: RETHINKING THE NATIONAL PROJECT 


Harish K. Puri 


The concept of federalism has undergone a change since the debate in the series of 85 essays in The Federalist 
1787-88 by Madison, Hamilton and John Jay under the pseudonym of Publius. In Madison's No. 10, which set 
forth the classic exposition of the doctrine, he was deeply concerned about his understanding that constitutional 
forms concealed the fact that the actions of the majority were based on narrow and factional (monied) interests 
rather than the general welfare. (T) No less profound insight underlay an observation made by Frankfurt. As he 
stated: "Federal governments are not the offspring of political science; they are-the-preduct-ef-econemic and- — 
social pressures". (2) The nature of the trade off between these competing pressures continues to change. So 
even when the constitutionally provided structure of relations between the states and the Centre appears to be 
firmly in place, the politics of the constitutional and the federal process may point to significant shifts which 
make federalism a different question. It may be good to recall an oft-quoted passage from Woodrow Wilson's 
Constitutional Government in the United States, published in 1911. He wrote that the question of the relation of 
the states to the federal government is the cardinal question of our constitutional system. At every turn of our 
national development we have been brought face to face with it and no definition either of statesmen or judges 
has ever quieted or decided it. It cannot, indeed, be settled by one generation because it is a question of growth, 
and every successive stage of our political and economic development gives it a new aspect, makes it a new 
question. ( cited from Laslovich 1993: 188. emphasis added) 


Perhaps at no point in time earlier did the question of federalism confront such a paradigm shift as it has during 
the last two decades or so. Let us take stock of the changes in the whole context and the challenges which 
underline the need for a new conceptualisation of federalism in our age with particular reference to India. 


l. The first relates to the impact of the forces of globalisation and market rationality and the challenges 
unleashed by these processes. There is a compelling need to review the federal project as a compromise 


between three equally real forces: the nation, the region or state and the world.” (Carlos Uentes cited in Kincaid 
1995:29) 


2. A significant aspect of these changes is a conceptualisation of politics as iSinherently coercive; and anti- 
citizen. It is observed that the well being of citizens becomes vulnerable to the activities of politics and that the 
free competition market as the alternative to political process is a guarantee against coercion and exploitation. 
Federalism is therefore viewed as an ideal political order” for good governance in a less political or non- 
political management. (Buchanan 1995: 19). It is regarded as an organising principle for political structure and 
freedom of trade across political boundaries. The central government has to be strong enough to ensure 
constitutional guarantees against obstruction of trading relationships and restricted from what is described as 
“intrusiveness of politics”. (Kincaid 1995 :27) So it appears that the logic is in favour of, what Luttwak 
spelled out to debunk as, creation of a social order to service the needs of the economy than otherwise. 


The change in the structure of economy involves another dimension. John Kenneth Galbriath discussed in a 
recent interview the shift in the underlying structure of the economy in USA. According to him there was a time 
when the old fashioned capitalists influenced the state's policies through the power of money and also had to 
make concessions to a wide public opinion even as in the case of Theodore Roosevelt and the Republican Party. 
Now that community, that political force, is in power on its own’. ` He described it as the invasion of the 
government process by the rich. The managerial structure wanted to take control of the government as well as 
business. Now with Bush, it has. ( Interview, Challenge, July-Aug 2001: 6-7) 


3. Thirdly we need to understand , as Daniel Elazar emphasised, the implications of the paradigm shift from 
statism to federalism. It is not that the states are going to disappear but that the state system is acquiring a new 
dimension under the pressure of free trade and market forces. The overlay of a network of agreements such as 
those under WTO , NAFTA , MOUs with MNCs for foreign direct investment etc., which are binding, restricts 
what was called state sovereignty. This, according to him, demands a new kind of federalism involving 
combinations of self rule and shared rule, rather than the one accepted in modern times. (Elazar 1995:7) 


It is visualised that the states in a federation would enjoy greater independence to negotiate agreements with 
international agencies and MNCs in a spirit of competition. But this has a price tags. One such price tag is 
represented by the whole story of the Union Carbide's role in Bhopal, the Enron's Dabhol project in Maharashtra 
and implications of the collapse of Enron, one kind of example in a situation of state autonomy. Another relates 
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the level of corruption the corporations spread for winning contracts. Mubashir Hasan, former Finance Minister 
of Pakistan, related an instance of 8 Memoranda of Understanding to build thermal electric power generation 
plants in Pakistan signed between Nawaz Sharief and the US Energy Secretary on one day. The total cost of the 
plants was $3500 million of which $1400 million was the component of corruptionj~. He warned the countries 
of South Asia against the strong pressure exerted by the predatory international interests on our countries for 
liberalisation and privatisation because they are armed with frighteningly powerful economic and political 
levers. ( Hasan 2000 : pp. 176-177) 0 


4. Another implication of this shift relates to the post-modernist legitimation of ethnic identity. Federalism is 
considered as a means to solve cthnic conflicts. But there is also a deep concern that what is described as ethnic 
identity consciousness is essentially exclusivist. Therefore there was a sobering realization of a sad paradox 
that the same consciousness of ethnicity and its politicisation which make federalism in some form necessary 
also make it all the more difficult and less likely to succeed. (ibid.) 


This also raised the issue of the tension between the protection of two kinds of liberty, individual liberty and 
communitarian liberty. Communitarian liberty does indirectly protect individual liberty by not allowing the 
majority or other communal groups to impose costs on individuals of another communal group, by denial or 
deprivation of rights, lands, Property and dignity, identity etc. So the question of which kind of demands and 
powers of the community are to be tolerated within the union and which are not to be tolerated. (ibid. 38) This is 
of utmost importance in a polity such as that of India. 


Given this broad scenario of change in the larger context let us now go over quickly the changes in the context 
of federalism in India during the last 50 years and more. It is evident that it is no longer the same question 

as it was at the beginning of the Republic or even until two decades back. Rethinking evidently involves an idea 
of the original project i.e. when the Constitution was adopted and the present status quo to move on to where we 
want to go. 


The federal arrangement made in 1950 was premised on the experience of colonial subjugation and all that 
which led to and followed the partition of India, the imagining of a nation,.and the modernization imperative 
that dominated post-war thinking in the world. It involved a particular kind of imagining of the past as also of 
the future as a vision of the collective destiny. Given the cultural reality of the sub-continent a homogenising 
and a pluralist trend jostled in the minds of the leaders concerned about nation-building. The new state was to 
strengthen the integrity of the nation through a secular framework accommodating pluralism of religious, 
cultural and caste beliefs and practices, democracy, and planned economic development inclined towards the 
creation of a just and egalitarian order. 


The federal arrangement was a part of this design, not a mere question of distribution of powers and roles for 
administrative convenience. Indeed the creation of the powerful state apparatus was justified precisely by an 
appeal to erect a strong state which alone can attend to the task of justice. The emphasis was on Union 
Government's commanding, protective and transformational roles. 


The Union-centred federal arrangement was bolstered by One Party Dominant System which ruled practically 
all the states until the 1967 elections. There were formidable challenges and the balance of contending interests 
and forces was changing. A perceptive political observer Carl J. Friedrich observed at that time: - 


' Federalism has been instrumental in shaping Indian politics, enabling this vast and complex cultural entity to 
keep discourse open, to diminish fanaticism, and to search for broadly acceptable solutions. (cited from 
Bombwall 1964: p. ) 


However, processes of centralisation of power and erosion of institutions became more prominent soon 
thereafter, unleashing waves of resentments and realignment of political forces. Besides imposition of internal 
emergency one of the most ill-advised and counter-productive measures was the Union Government's recourse 
to Article 356 for dismissing elected governments and imposition of central rule in the states. The Sarkaria 
Commission, after a detailed review of the then 75 cases of President's Rule , came to the conclusion that in 49 
(65%) cases it was clearly unjustified. That became a prominent reason for demands for state autonomy and 
alignment of regional forces against the Union and contributed significantly to accentuation of political conflict 
and insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, and the North-eastern states. Financial distribution of resources 
has been another point of contention. 


But there were other significant unintended developments, 
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l.There was a time when linguistic or regional demands were considered disastrously parochial or/and anti- 
national. We remember that when the formation of Andhra Prudish had to be conceded. Jawahar Lal Nehru was 
extremely apprehensive. We are on the verge of a civil war , he sensed with anguish and went on to say, We 
have disturbed a hornets, nest and I believe most of us are likely to be badly stung . Since then a number of 


new states have been carved out in response to demands of the people of the region. It no more arouses any fear 
of dismemberment of India. 


2. Of particular significance was the establishment by now of 19 Autonomous District Councils spread over 9 
states of India under Article 371. 4. The Union Government is no more shy of negotiated political settlements 


such as the Mizoram, Assam and Punjab Accords. Problems of not adhering to the terms of the Accord relates 
to another domain. 


The so-called wise men such as Huntington, Harrison and Neville Chamberlain may well bc intrigued about 
India's ability to hold together. The federal democratic process has made disintegration of India a remote 
possibility. For the states composing 95 per cent of India's population the question is of more decentralised and 
less intrusive centre. For the states of Jammu and Kashmir, Assam , Nagaland and may be Punjab it is morc a 
question of greater autonomy which are well within the range of negotiated settlement. 


3. More significant is the radical change in the national political scenario. One party dominance has practically 
vanished. Hereafter the Union governments may only be coalitional accommodating in varying shades the 

plurality of India. The role that regional political parties and regional leaders have come to play at the Centre 
have removed the great psychological irritant that the Congress governments had symbolised for long. The 
abuse of Article 356 may be far less likely and the irritant can be tackled through conventions. So is the case 


with the appointment and role of the Governors. There is much greater compulsion for adherence to the federal 
nature of the political process. 


The most serious failure, however, related to the virtual negation of the national project of equity and justice. 
The Directive Principles commanded the state. to regulate and redirect the market forces in ways which achieve 
the common good and avoid common detrimen;. The state failed, to curb, what Randhir Singh described as the 
structurally inherent predatory logic of India's capitalist development. Even with regard to the special poverty 
alleviation measures, no less a person that the Prime Minister of India Rajiv Gandhi is on record for the 
Statement that not more than 15% of the funds reached those poor for whom these were allocated. The 
assessment that the country was divided into two nations India versus Bharat -- has been shared by many 
scholars. Following a study of the secessionist sentiment in the 3 Baltic nations and the vote for independence in 
East Timor Walker Connor made a profound observation that Such high levels of pro-separatist sentiment 
reflect a startling level of anti-state sentiment’. According to him ethno-national aspiration, by their very nature, 
are more obsessed by the dream of freedom from, say an unjust and repressive state, than freedom to, create a 
new social order. In a substantial majority of cases of secessionist ethno-national struggles. most members may 
be prepared to settle for autonomy rather than independence. The exercise for rethinking federalism has to be 
focussed on the kind of social and political order we want to create in our plural and complex society known for 
poverty of the very large section of its people. Federalism is not merely a political device for governance i.c. 
division of the coercive power of the state to serve the competing factions of the economic and political 


interests. The forces of liberalisation and globalisation pose a serious threat more because of alliance of 
India's rich with the foot-loose MNCs. : 


It calls for rethinking on how do we strengthen the state for effective regulation of international economic 
forces regarding their role in our economy and politics? how do we check the politics of intolerance and 
exclusion, particularly by those forces which claim to speak for the majority community? Ethno-national 
conflict is more often fed not by facts but perceptions of the fact. How do we make the people participants in 
the making of tomorrow? This calls for not only greater devolution of power to the states and to Panchayati Raj 
institutions but also transparency and accountability through right of information on what and how these bodies 
do what they do. How do we change the disfigured politics? If new vistas Open up with the information 
technology and the social component remains in darkness, you cannot have politics for shaping a good future. 
Empowerment of the people to make politics a process of countering the market forces rather than allow 
privatisation of public property and authority. 


There has to be greater attention given to the process of federal politics and above all to constitutional 
morality. Rethinking federalism is about clarity on the above issues on which we have allowed tremendous 
fuzziness in minds and dceds. . 
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Appendix II 


THE NATIONAL DEMAND 


As is now well known there is a nation-wide movement 
afoot among the people of the Jammu and Kashmir State to 
bring about a complete change in the social and political out- 
look of the people. This movement is not confined to any 
particular community or section of the public but all classes of 
people have begun participating in it with the fullest cons- 
ciousness of the issues it involves. But we do make it per- 
fectly clear at the very outset, that our loyalty to His 
Highness’ person and throne is unswerving and needs no 
reiteration. 

The ultimate political goal of this movement is the 
achievement of complete Responsible Government under the 
aegis of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur. But as spon- 
sors of this National movement we feel that it is our bounden 
duty to acquaint all our country-men as also others who are 
interested in it of the immediate objective we have in view. 
It is with this purpose that we are issuing the present manifesto 
and we sincerely trust that it wiil not only convey a fair 
idea of our immediate aims to all concerned, but also remove 
all those misunderstandings that are being deliberately dissemi- 
nated from various interested quarters. Our movement is 
essentially a movement of peace and goodwill. Immediately, 
it aims at securing the elementary and basic rights of citizen- 
ship. It shall certainly try to bring about such a state of 
affairs in this country as would make it possible for even the 
humblest subject of His Highness to contribute to making of 
his own destinies. Our demands are modest, but they have the 
force of reason and justice behind them. Not that we are 
not conscious of our limitations. Not that we are not fully 
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aware of the fact that the Government knows its mind and has 
resources at its disposal to enforce its will. Butinthe soul- 
stirring words of Pt. Moti Lal Nehru, “However much we. 
may be enfeebled in body, our soul has never been nor will 
ever be killed". 

Our movement has a gigantic urge behind it. It is the 
urge of hunger and starvation which propels it ou wards in most 
adverse circumstances. 

The ever growing menace of unemployment amongst our 
educated youngmen and also among the illiterate masses in 
the country, the incidence of numerous taxes, the burden of 
exorbitant land revenue, the appalling waste of human life 
due to want of adequate modern medical assistance, the misera- 
ble plight of uncared for thousands of labourers outside the 
State boundaries, and in face of all this the-patronage that is 
being extended by the Government in the shape of subsidies 
and other amenities to outside capitalists, as also the top heavy 
administration that daily becomes heavier, point to only one 
direction that present conditions can never be bettered as long 
as a change is not made in the basic principles that аге under- 
lying the present system of Government. 

Ours is essentially an age of progress. Systems that were 
in vogue yesterday are pronounced obsolete to-day, Fresh 
forces are daily making their appearance on world’s Stage. In 
British Indian Provinces fullest autonomy has been introduced 
and before long they will have a large measure of responsi- 
bility at the centre. These are all our neighbours and some of 
them can in no way favourably compare with us in the matter 
of population, literacy and other tests. Can we remain un- 

touched by all this? It is impossible for any power Оп earth to 
crush an idea when it has once taken root in men's minds, An 
idea, all of us know, has been pronounced as the most dynamic 
of all world forces. The force of this argument has not failed 


to make an impression on the mindsof such British Statesmen 
as Lords Winterton and Lothian who have more than once ex- 


pressed themselves in sympathetic agreement with the legitimate 
aspirations of the State subjects. M 


Our cause is both righteous, reasonable and just, We 
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want to be the makers of our own destinies and we want to 
shape the ends of things according to our choice, of course 
under the august patronage of His Highness. 

We have also come to the conclusion that without such a 
change it is impossible for the communities individually or the 
country collectively to progress. We are, therefore, of this firm 
belief that the Government of His Highness should before long 
be modelled on the following lines : 

(A) The present system of administration in the State 
shall be replaced by Responsible Government subject to the 
general control] and residuary powers of His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur as hereinafter mentioned. 

(B) The Ministry shall be responsible to the Jammu 
and Kashmir Legislature and shall have, subject to such res- 
ponsibility, power to control the expenditure of the revenues 
ofthe State and also to make such grants and appropriation 
of any part of those revenues, or of any other property, 
which is at present under the control or disposal of the council 
as reserved expenditure, save and except the following, which 
shall remain under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
Bahadur : 

1. Expenditure of the Military services. 2. Expendi- 
ture classes as political and foreign. 3. Payments ofall debts 
and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted and incurred by His 
Highness in Council on account of. Government of Kashmir. 
4. The Dharmarth Trust. 

(C) The principle of Responsibility to the Legislature 
shall be introduced in all branches of administration of the 
Government subject to general control, reservations and 
residuary powers vested in His Highness in respect of control 
of Military, foreign and political affairs etc., provided that the 
proposal of His Highness for appropriations of any revenues 
or moneys for Military, or other expenditure for foreign and 
political purposes, shall be submitted to the vote of the Legis- 
lature, but that His Highness shall have power notwithstanding 
the vote of the Assembly to appropriate upto a fixed maximum 
any sum His Highness may consider necessary for such 
expenditure, 
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(D) The Legislature shall consist entirely of members 
elected by constituencies formed on the. system of adult 
franchise provision should be made for the representation of 
labour, trade, landlords and educational interests in the 
Legislature by means of election. 

. (E) The election to the Legislature shall be made on the 
basis of joint electorates; seats should be reserved for the minori- 
ties and all other safeguards and weightages would be guaran- 
teed to them in the constitution for the protection of their 
legitimate linguistic, religious, cultural, political and econo- 
mic rights according to the principles enunciated, accepted or 
acted upon by the Indian National Congress from time to 
time. In addition to the above the religious rights and senti- 
ments of all the communities should always be respected and 
not interfered with. 

(F) All the subjects of State, without distinction of creed 


_ or caste, shall be admitted for services in all armies of defence 


and for that purpose His Highness shall be assisted by a 
Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

(G) No subject of His Highness shall be liable to suffer 
in liberty, life, property, or of association and free speech or in 
respect of writing except under sentence by an ordinary court 
of Justice and as a result of lawful and open trial. 

We have given in a nutshell our immediate objective. 
We know that all this cannot be given for the mere asking, 
It requires wise statesmanship from the side of the Govern- 
ment. Our earnest desire is to avoid a strife. Let Govern- 
ment make an announcement accepting the above principle, and 
if His Highness’ Government is pleased to discuss these princi- 
ples with us we shall certainly and whole-heartedly co-operate 
for this purpose. We are sure that if this is done there will 
reign peace all round. 


(Sd. S.M. ABDULLAH, KASHYAP BANDHU, M.M. 
SAEED, G.M. SADIQ, P.N. BAZAZ, S. BUDH SINGH, 
JIA LAL KILAM, G.M. BAKSHI, SHAM LAL SARAF, 
SHAMBOO NATH PESHIN, M.A. BEG, AHMAD YAR, 
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Regionalism and Nationalism 


A EET may be defined as an 
area: or division without definite 
boundaries or characteristics. It is a 
geographical abstraction. The word 
“nation” (an even greater distruction) 
has a racial or ethnical meaning. In 
this sense a nation can be taken to 
mean a people welded together in a 
society by ties of blood-relationship. 
Some .political commentators do not 
however regard common descent as 
an essential element, To them, nation 
is "a population of an ethnic unity 
inhabiting a territory of geographical 
unity". 

Regionalism "implies loyally, at- 
tachment and devotión of a people to 
lheir region because of a common 
language and literature, common 
traditions and history, and a common 
consciousness of rights and wrongs. 
So the basis of nationalism is a 
common or general consciousness 
cohesion which serves as a 
cementing factor. Nationalism is the 
binding factor; it has led to the 
development of the well-known "my 
country, right or wrong" concept. lt 
is based on local factors-the local 
surroundings, the familiar land and 
people; 


Patriotism and love of one’s 
country are universal virtues. 
Nationalism has throughout history 
been an impelling force that has 
prompted many movements, social, 
economic and even political. Any 
nation that has a rich tradition of 
cultural and other values, a sense of 
self-respect and has commendable 
goals will be wholly nationalist in 
outlook, with the patriotic fervour 
colouring all their activities. 


Nor do the values a nation 
cherishes, and the rights of the in- 
dividuals constituting it, get eroded 
with the progress of industrialisation 
because it represents an essential part 
of the mental and spiritual equipment 
of all rational and responsible men 
and women. Every true citizen 
cherishes his country’s traditions and 
realises ` his country’s manifold 
problems. For this reason, nationalism 
never becomes an obsolete or ir- 
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relevant concept. lt is a persistent and 
unmatched quality never to be aban- 
doned or diluted. 


In his Autobiography Jawaharlal 
Nehru said "nationalism is essentially 
an anti-fecling, and it feeds and 
fattens on hatred and anger against 
other national groups and especially 
against the foreign rulers of a subject 
country. Nationalism is regarded as a 
natural and healthy growth; in fact for 
any subject-country national freedom 
must be a dominant urge. The 
nationalist idea in India, as elsewhere, 
has been deep and strong, especially 
during the long freedom struggle. If 
we give up our basic traditions and 
lose our worries, we become rootless. 


An equally great danger is that 
while nationalism in general is a 
healthy cementing and inspiring force, 
it becomes restrictive and reactionary 
after the country has been liberated 
from a foreign yoke. In Asia, in 
particular, a movement will succeed 
or fail in the measure that it associates 
itself with the deep-seated urge of 
nationalism. 


In a contest between nationalism 
and internationalism it is natioanlism 
that wins. Internationalism of course 
has a strong appeal for people who 
are well educated and hence have a 
broad vision, But the nationalistic 
fervour triumphs most of the time, just 
as the urgency of attaining immediate 
materialistic ends always scores when 
the alternative is a distant, ephemeral, 
elusive goal that is attractive and 
advocated by philosophers and intel- 
lectuals confined to their ivory towers. 
The universal man, it has been rightly 
said, is a faceless, bloodless ghost, an 
empty name that has no concrete 
feature or content. 


Both regionallsm and nationalism 
imply the concept of loyalty, 'attach- 
ment and commonness. But loyalty, 
which is generally a virtue, also 
becomes a vice. While discussing the 
subject "Citizenship of the World", 
Bertrand Russell wrote: "Loyalty тау 
be defined as willingness to make 
personal sacrifices for the good of a 
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group of which one is a member." 
Men can, and do, feel loyalty to many 
different kinds of groups, of which 
family, nation, гасе, ` class, party, 
creed, are the most important. The 
first three are biological, the last three 
mental. Buddha, Christ and the Stoics 
taught that we ought to feel loyalty to 
all mankind, but so far their teaching 
has had little effect. 


^s a result of inadequate under- 
standing, however, several persons in 
many countries and regions often 
associate nationalism with a narrow, 
even biassed. outlook. Limited vision 
and petty-mindedness that is wholly 
unpardonable. The earnest advocates 
of a broad vision, of a sense of 
universality and of an extension of 
outlook beyond a country's frontiers 
wrongly assert that there is an intrinsic 
conflict between regionalism and 
nationalism and between nationalism 
and internationalism, 


The belief that ‘nationalism dic- 
tates isolation from the rest of the 
world is totally unwarranted. For 
many years the people of Burma, for 
instance, kept themselves aloof from 
the international community in the 
erroneous belief that contacts with the 
outside world would taint and possib- 
ly ruin their ancient culture. Ultimate- 
ly they realised their mistake. Living 
in total isolation befits only the saints, 
sages and men devoted wholly to 
spiritualism. One can be'a true 
nationalist as well as a good inter- 
nationalist as, for example, Jawaharlal 
Nehru was. No conflict or incom- 
patibility is involved in the two con- 
cepts, either in theory or in practice. 
This is particularly evident in а" 
progressive civilisation on which the 
latest advances in technology . espe- 
cially in communications have created 
a new kind of inter-dependence. 


According to internatianalists, in 
the tension-ridden world of today it is 
very important to generate new loyal- 
ties which ‘transcend the boundaries 
of national. States. But can loyalty be 
extended from the national State to a 
supra-national group of ’States? The 
problem is difficult, both politically 
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and psychologically. 


Loyalty has an instinctive basis: it 
seems to be natural to human beings 
to view members of their own herd 
with feelings that are friendly in the 
absence of specific causes of hostility, 
and to view everyone else with 
feelings that are hostile, in the ab- 
sence of special reasons for friendli- 
ness. In addition to the instinctive 
grounds of loyalty, there are others 
that have a more or less rational 
basis. The chief of these are common 
interests and common beliefs. Among 
groups generated by the former are 
pirate crews, invading armies, and 
companies for the development of 
backward areas; among the latter, 
political parties and religious sects. 
But loyalties of this sort are not very 
secure under stress, unless they have 
a backing in instinctive loyalties or a 
very obvious and compelling appeal 
to self-interest. It is this that causes, 
the difficulty in generating a supra-na- 
tional loyalty. 


The concepts of nation and of the 
nation-State are allied to the forces of 
regionalism and nationalism, A' nation 
may not be sovereign while a State 
always is. The practical forms which 
their ideas acquired are of compara- 
tively recent origin, not more than 
three hundred years old. But they do 
highlight the problem of human iden- 
tity itself; the problem is only partly 
transferred to yet another collective 
entity. Tackling this problem requires 
another value as regards human per- 
sonality which is described inde- 
pendent of the identity which the 
group, the nation and the State seek 
to give lo the individual. The terms 
"nation" and "State" are not however 
synonymous. The United Nations is 
actually an international organisation 
of sovereign States and not nations. A 
nation cannot be identified with a 
State.. A mere organisation of people 
‚ under one government does not make 
them a nation. 


Regional Conflicts: Armed and 
other types of conflict in the second 
half of the 20th century have occurred 
in several continents and even be- 
tween countries belonging. to different 
continents because of fívalries, unad- 
justed territorial claims and the un- 
publicised backing of the mighty 
powers, notably the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. 


“Regional conflicts naturally differ 
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in the pattern, the content, the causes 
and the duration. But most of them 
emanate from local issues and on 
local soil as a result of inner national 
or regional contradictions. There are 
different causes, the colonial past, the 
frequent expansionist policies and the 
ethnic clashes. According to interna- 
tional experts, regional conflicts are of 
three types. 


First, those occurring between 
systems—when class contradictions 
and the struggle between the two 
"socio-economic systems are being 
resolved on a regional or national 
level. Such conflicts as, for instance, 
on the Indo-Chinese peninsula in 
1964-1973 or in Korea in the 1950s, 
are dangerous for universal peace; 
they directly or indirectly involve the 
two systems with commitments ,to 
their allies, and their potential for 
widespread destruction. ' * 


The second type of conflict is 
caused by the contradictions between 
imperialism and the national liberation 
movement. A graphic example of 
such a conflict was furnished (until 
recently) by the situation in South 
Africa and the problem of granting 
independence to Namibia. 


The third type belongs to the 
category of inter-imperialist and inter- 
capitalist conflicts, between develop- 
ing countries as well. They reflect the 
contradictions between the "old" and 
"new" capitalism or bear the imprint 
of the process of national consolida- 
tion, of national communities in the 
making. Such conflicts, as for in- 
stance, the lranian-lraqi conflict, the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1971, the 
one connected with the formation of 
the Republic of Bangladesh, the In- 
donesian-Malaysian confrontation of 
1963-1966 and others, are primarily 
of local character. By complicating 
the general international situation, 
they endanger universal peace in case 
of involvement in them of the great, 
especially nuclear powers. Regional 
conflicts have also occurred in the 
past two decades in Central America, 
Latin America, the, Far East (Kam- 
puchea). They create dangers of 
armed clashes and “have in fact 
caused many major and minor wars. 


Regionalism. has been much in 
evidence in France, West Germany, 
Spain where the tyranny of the major 
group has caused adverse reactions. 
An expert on the development of 


regionalism wrote some time ago. 
"France is the classic land of political 
unity, and administrative centralisa- 
tion. It is also the classic land of 
regior alism. Regionalist movements in 
other countries have taken France as 
an example." + 


Regionalism in India: Before and 
after the formation of-linguistic States 
in India there have been, end still 
there are, regional conflicts on various 
issues. In fact,. nationalism has been 
at a discount dnd regional forces have 
dominated, the social -and political 
scene. This is evident in the emer- 
gence of more and more regional 
parties and’ the inability of the national 
parties to spread their’ influence all 
over the country. The political frag- 
mentation and the splitting up of 
loyalties apart, there is the disconcert- . 
ing emergence of terrorism as a 
manifestation of regionalism and as a 
protest against the allegedly dis- | 
criminatory and inequitable policies of | 
the Cehtre. The Telegu Desam in} 
Andhra Pradesh, the DMK in Tamil 
Nadu and the AGP in Assam are some 
outstanding examples of regional en- 
tities. The strong and constantly rein- 
forced regional . forces have been 
responsible, at least in part, for the 
baffling phenomena of terrorism and 
militancy in Punjab, Kashmir and in 
the North-East region, Assam being 
the latest example (Bodos': violent 
activities). In all these disturbed areas 
there seems to be a sense of despera- 
tion among the malcontents many of 
whom have adopted the cult of the 
gun under the erroneous belief that 
they aré thus promoting their regional 
cause and-more important to them- 
protecting their distinct identity. To 
them, all the stress on nationalism has 
little; meaning. 


Several sociologists have further 
drawn the conclusion that religious 
fundamentalism of the Sikhs in Punjab 
and of the Muslims in J & К are also 
manifestations of regionalism as 
against forces of nationalism. The 
latter should predominate over local 
and regional compulsions but it is a 
pity that this is not so. In a genuine, 
full-fledged democracy, regional and 
other. restrictive forces should not be. 
permitted to check the development 
of a broad, liberal outlook. These 
forces are in a way a blot on 
democracy. But there is always the 
possibility. of a healthy adjustment; 
this is in fact what the democratic 
concept stands for. 
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ТМВ ОС SOV TER CULTURAL SOGIETY 
о JAMMU AND KRA SHMIR 
\ KKK жх 
Palace Road, 
Jammu-Tawi. 
22 Feb 1990 


Circular. 


Dear Friend, 


This is just to inform you that the 
proposed meeting of Jammu Regional Council of 
Indo-Soviet Cultural Society scheduled for 23rd 
has been postponed to 28th of February, 1990, 


. The change has been effected on the 
request of Comrade Raj Kumar, General Secretary, 
National Council of Indo-Soviet Cultural Society, 


Comrade Raj Kumar has communicated 
that due to some urgency he is unable to reach 
Jammu on 23rd. Hence the change in date, 


whe. Sine. and venue. of the meeting 


he d h^. {op NOUS 
c- С JA. карие | e82 E 
У IN. уух AS y 


oe ee) 


l. Discussion on a view point 
on the developments in the 
Soviet Union. 


2. Work Report & Future Plan. 

3. Resolution, 

4. Any other matter with the 
permission of the chair, 


Regards, 
Yours fraternally 
if У ; 
M Of 
F 22, (4 Г е il Gr 
“< (KALWANT MANHAS) ~ 
General Secretary 
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A VIEW POINT ON THE DEVELOPMENT S IN THE SOVIET UNION. , 


It is being claimed ig India and all over the world that the 
social system in the Soviet Union has failled and that Soviet 
Union has a»andoned the historic mission it undertook 73 years 
ago and that it is now repudiating socialism. Thé tumult caused 
by temporary difficul and even some set-backs in Soviet Union 
in the process of rennovating the existing socio-economic 

max formation and to make it effective in order to play more 
vigorous role in the struggle for peace, disarmament, Inter- 
national and regional security and for movement of national 
advance, democracy and social progress, Some circles have set 
in-to motion unprecedented activity to spread confusion among 
adherents of socialism and to destabilize the system to shake 
confidence of millions looking with hope towards that country 
as a shining example of socialism, a bulwork of peace,social 


progress national receneration and democracy. 


2- The Soviet socialist system has many achievements to 
itscredit. The striking progress in social welfare and matérial 
and cultural level its people have achieved in such short period 
-are outstanding examples of social advance which is unmatched 
with any country during the 20th century where unemployment and 
other ills of society were eliminated and rapid rates of growth 
were attainec through the process of economic planning. The 
fact that one time a backward country, the Soviet Union, made 
these striking achievements in the backdrop of contineous 
attacks, blockades, subversion and attempts at destablisation 

by imperialism is an incontrovertible proof of the viability of th 
social system it built. | ОУ" 

3. Neverthless negative trends surfaced. in the process of 
rennovation resulting in slowing down of the rates of. growth, 
shortages of some consumer goods, rise of ethnic problems, emer- 
gence of inter-republic disputes, etc; and the harmful conse- 
quences. of errors of personality cult. AS acumulative affects of 
these trends, inertia in the General Public was caused at a time 
when efforts to overcome the dogmatic practices were initiated 


in tHe system. 


4. However, it is a matter of concern that in the process 
of renewal and restructuring some circles in the Soviet socialist 
society shoulda have succesauea to stir up ethenic disputes and 


Saparatist demands and to attempt to equate the principals of 


determined status of nations and nationalities with separ- 
im or to make advocacy for secession as u alternatives. These 
(ds are all t 


he more undsirabie in the Scviet Union where 
3 zx MET TE im NM— 
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identities and status to establish equality and.brothernoo^ 
thems&ixes -self's and rapidly raise their economic and 
1 levels and guarantee their security. 


ox . However, the potetial of new thought in the political 
and economic field has revealed the inhearent strenght 
of the system to start removing rigid overecenteralisation of 
economic planning and production, bureaucratic administrative 
system, denial of the role of market forces and suppression of de- 
mocracy and popular participation in sux running the social and s 
state affairs of the Soviet Society. 
6 The new thinking is obviously a further positive develop- 
ment ‘of socialist thought which generalised the experience of all, 
contemporaryand pass systems including capitalism, Therefore it 
should not be taken as something backward revision of the scientif: 
thought. It has given new dimensions to question of peaceful со- 
existence between states with different social systems. It places 
the growing interdependence and integrity of different socia- 
economic formations in correct relationship which are caused by 
— global revolution of science and technology and development of 
world economy and the realization of need to save human race from 
the danger of nuclear and ecological dissaster, In international 
relations the new thinking is profoundly expressed in innumerable 
and unceasing initiatives for disarmament, peace, and security 
which have given rise to a markedly new political climate in the 
world in which the posibility of outlawing nuclear-and chemical 
weapons are no more a distant reality. 
6. Now, in the Soviet Society, afforts are aféot to eliminate 
bureaucratic inefficiency, waste and corruption to maximises dermrmo- 
cratic functioning and enhance people's participation, in the 
. Conduct of public affairs. A law governed state is being substi- 
tuted for bureacratic practices and for néw model of governmence 
wiere there should be no place for arbitrairness ana authoritari- 
anism, These efforts surely prove that far from showing any 
failuré.of the system, the changes being introduced in the Soviet 
Society are demonstrative of the inner strenghth and self-impro- 
ving capacity f socialist system to rectify mistakes and self- 
reliantly renew itssif, 


The difficultie. which Soviet Union is experiencing are 
temporary buthe changes which are contemplated in the fined 
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is a continuing one, the attitude and behaviour of the 


> a 


leaders are shaped and multiplicity of other factors, 


have significant role in understanding the process of 


recruitment of leaders and to ascertain the nature and 
character of emerging pattern of leadership in village 


panchayat. 


The paper is an attempt to analyse the emerging 
{Af tern of rural leadership in India, One village was 
selected for the study. As it was not possibile to study 
the stave as a whole, the case study method was adopted. 
Moreover, this method could be helpful in making an indepth 
study, Village Shergarh was selected because this village 
presents the developmental tendencies of the State. It 
is situated at a distance of 2 K.M. away from Kaithal town 
in district Kurukshetra, one of the developed district of 
Haryana in agricultural production, Ihe other consideration 
of selecting this village was researcher's acquaintance 
with the area. As no industry, по cultural centre, no 
educational centre were there in the village, the only 
leader available was the political leader. This study is 
confined only to the elected and Soa Eos members of village 
panchayat since the introduction of panchayati raj. There 
were 34 members who had been elected and coopted members j ё 
of panchayat. Out of 24 members only 27 were available for E 
the interview, because 7 of them had expired. | 
А questionnaire was administered to the leaders. 
š The responses were collected through interview regarding thee e! 


leaders background and bases of power, which is being 


analysed in this paper. P 


=) - Ñ - 
Here, in this paper, I have tried to deal with their 
socio-economic & political background, I have dealt with 


the following variables of socio-economic and political back- 


Мылы у Ee 


Bm 
are ground of the leaderse~ 

Sex, age, caste, family, education, occupation, income, 
land ownership, class, status, interest in community affairs, 
socio-cultural membership, joining politics, membership and 
preference of political party, participation in movements eto. 

As far as sex is concerned, there were only four 
women leaders. All of the women had acquired leader position 
by cooption, The remaining 25 were men, 

Age determines a large extent the behaviour and 
attitude of a person, The table reveals the age composition ; 
of the leaders:- 

x TABLE-I 
i THE AGE COMPOSITION OF LeADERS ы 
rena Percentage. — 
Upto 70 years 5 11.11 % 
31 to 40 years . · 10 37.04 % 
41 to.50 years 5 18.52 % 
54 to 60 years 4 14,81 % 
Above 60 years 5 18.52 % 
Total 27 400.00 % - 

As table-l shows that persons belonging to young 

middle and upper middle age groups have two third 
ee representation in the leader group. The person belonging 
p to young age group have also representation. This indicates m 
that middle age commands respect. Я 
Caste plays а Vital role in village politics. This ° 
4 is evident from the co-relation between caste composition 
of the village! and its leader structure. / : اک‎ 
v xs b 
© VN 


> 
^ 
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TABLE II i 
REPRESENTATION OF VARIOUS CASIES IN LEADER STRUCTURE 


$ | 
Ё 
% 
| 
i 


“сту Caste Total Number No,of leaders Percentage 
Jat 641 (76.589) 20 74.09 % 
Brahmin 23 ( 2.75%) -- =< 
Khati (B.C.) 15 ( 1.79%) 1 3.70 % 
Balmiki (5,С,) 98 (11.71%) 4 14.81 X 
Chamar ( S.C.) 60 ( 7.17%) 2 7.40% 
Total 837 (100.00%) 27 100.00 % 


The above Table indicates that the largest number 
of leaders 20 (74.09) percent belong to non-scheduled caste, 
1(3.70) percent belong to backward class, whereas 6(22, 22) 
percent belong to Scheduled Caste. une thing may be noted 
here that largest number of leaders were from the Jat caste 
due to its numerical strength. Balmiki had doubled number 
4(14,81) percent leader in the Scheduled Caste group, while 
2(7.40) percent Chamar became a panch. No Brahmin could 
get leader position due to lesser strength of the caste. It 
сап be stated that due to their numerical strength only Jats 
gould capture power in the panchayat., Scheduled caste people 
become Panch not by election, but by coopt ion only. One j 
thing may be mentioned here that Khati could acquire leader E j 
position, in this election of 1988 due to the provision for x 
reservation of seats for backward classes, in the Gram 
Panchayat Act. 

Due to adult franchise, numercial strength of a 

^ caste become a factor for getting leader status in the 

village. People from majority easte constitute the main 


^ 


Gore of rural leaders and dominate the power structure. 


Ф It may also be pointed out that it is пої only the numerical 
E | £C IT 
мй : 
/ j ^ 
5 Po pom \ 
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Be : 
strength of a caste - that is important. The amount of land 
held by it is also important, Jats wno wons 914 Ora. 
dominate the Power structure of the village, They are not 


only numerically strong but also they are economically strong. 


As far as marital status is concerned, 22 of the 
respondents were married, 3 were widowers and 2 were widows. 
This elearly shows that all the leaders were involved in 
family responsibilities and unmarried persons eould not get 
leader status. Both the widowsm were Jats and were coopted 
in village Panchayat due to their family background, One 
was the widow of a faction leader Mr.Phulla Ram Jat, 
Ex-Panch and Vice &x Chairman of the Атафагһ Cooperative 
Society Ltd, , АтаКагћ who contested the election of Sarpanch 
twice but could not sueceed in becoming the Sarpanch. One 
thing may be pointed out here that Mr. Suraj Bhan son of 
Mp,Phulla Ram Jat faction leader became Sarpanch in the 
election after a long spell of thirty years by a margin 
of 84 votes, who also holds the chairmanship of the 
Amargarh Cooperative Society Ltd., Amargarh in this election. 
The another one was the widow of Panch from the village when 
there was a common panchayat of Shergarh, Deodkheri and 
Amargarh and at the same time she owned the maximum land 
in the village, So their socio-economic status was 


responsible for their cooption in the panchayat. 


It would be interesting to find out the nature of 
their families, This can reveal whether joint family is 


more useful or nuclear family for acquiring leader status. 


© 
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TABLE-III 
FORM OF LEADERS FAMILY 


Form of Family Respondents Percentage y 


Joint Family 11 40.75 % 
Nuclear Family 16 59.25 % 
Total 27 100.00 % 


The table indicates that most of the leaders 
16 (59.25) percent were members of nuclear families, This 
Shows joint family system im rural area is discont inuing. 
The family background has significant bearing for attain- 
5 ing leader status. 


It is generally believed that persons belonging 
to educated families have greater chance of acquiring 
Д leader status. But this study does rot support this view, 


which is clear from the following table:- 


TABIE IV 
FATHER'S EDUCATION OF LEADERS 
TS Pye Pay 
Rducation Resgondents Percentage 
Ова Er o xo ыыы ны пы, 
Illiterate 26 96.30 % 
А Literate 1 3.70 % 
Total 27 100.00 % 


Father of only one member of the panchayat was 
literate while others were illiterate, The fact supports 


aN whatever has been stated before this, table, 
ES ^ CARE! 
The educational background of a person is also 
Е considered to be a significant variable. Educated people 
have more chance to attain leader »osition. But this 
ёз not suported also by this study, The table gives the 
CN 


a! count of their resgonses : 


А 
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TABLE V 
EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION OF THR LEADERS 
RUE раа == == E 
Education — ^ ^ Besson náents Percentage _ 
No Schooling 19 70. 58 % 
Primary 4 14.81 % 
Middle 3 11.11 % 
Under graduate 1 3.70 % 
Total 27 100.00% 


As the table reveals only 8 (29.62) percent out of 
27 leaders were fornially educated, it clearly shows that 
bulk of those who were able to enter the rank of leaders 
had no education. Thus education is not an important 
variable in the power structure of this village. This may 
be explained by the fact that there were 110 literates? 
in this village. According to 1981 census they comprise 
15.45 percent of the total population of the village ive. 
712^. One thing may be noted in the recent election that 
all the five members are formally educated except coopted one. 

Ihe occugational background of parents of leaders 
is also considered important for acquiring leader status; 


The view point gets supsort from our findings. 


TABIE VI 

Oc cugat ion Respondent s Percentage A 

Agriculture 21 77.78 % 

Labour 6 22.22 % 

Total > 27 400.00 % AT 

————— —————Ó——————ÓÀ M € M" 

Fathers of 21 respondents were agriculturists, ^ 

while of the remaining 6 were labourers. Ё 
ә i 
He T 
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We donot find any difference between the occupat lon 
of parents and respondents, The table índicates the 
occupation of leaders as under :- аы 


TABLE Vil 
PRESENT OCCUFATION OF LEADERS 


Occupation Respondents Percentage 
Agriculture 21 77.78% 
Labour 6 22. 22% 
Total 27 100.00% 


It is not only the occupational background that is an 
important factor, the occupation of a person is equally 
important, This is clearly visible from the table that the 
power structure is dominated by agriculturists 21(77.78) 
percent, The labourers have #etaine relatively much less 
representation 6(22.22) percent. This is because 
agriculturists who own land have more economic rower than 
labourers. 

The level of income is regarded as an important 
factor in the attainment of leader status. The statements 
given by the respondents about their annual income were 
reliable upto a great extent. 


TABLE VIII 
LEADERS ANNUAL INCOME 


Income Range Respondents Percentage 

Upto Rs. 5,000/- 4 9 14.81 5 „^^ 
Rs. 5001 to 10,000/- 3 11,11 X ж 

Rs. 10,001 to 15,000/- 8 29.62 % 

Rs,15,001 to 20,000/- 6 22.22 % 

Above Rs, 20,000/- 6 22.22 % 


^ Total 27 100.00 * ad 


_—— 
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Ihe table above shows that 4 (14.81) percent respondents 
told their income upto Rs.5,000/-. Three out of foum were 
Balmikis, whereas one was Chamar. One each i.e. Balmiki, 
Chamar, Jat told their income between Rs, 5001/- to Rs.10,000/-, 
8 (29.62) percent leaders stated it to be between Rs.10,001/- 
to Rs.15,000/- and 6 (22.22) percent were in the income 
group ої Кз, 15,001/- to Rs.20,000/- and the income of remaining 
6(22,22) percent was above Rs.20,000/-per annum, As the table 
indicates that about three fourth of leaders had an iris oie 
of more than ten thousand rupees per annum, Whereas the 
representation of the lower income group is only one fourth. 

The ownership of land is an important basis of power 
structure in rural society, where agriculture is the main 
occupation. The table gives us the information about land 
holdings of the respondents. 


TABLE IX 
LAND OF THE LEADERS 


Land -no lding Respondents Percentage 
| 
Landless 6 22.22 % | 
Upto 5 acres 6 22.22 % 
Upto 10-15 acres 5 11.11 % 
Above 16 acres 12 44,45 % 
Мыр т ош ар Н e 
Total 27 100.00 % Е > rf 
Я Р 
As earlier stated in this paper, the total land a 
of the village is 914 acres. 21 out of 27 leaders stated 
at the time of interviews that they owned maximum land 
39. 
i.e. 408 acres. А11 these leaders belong to the dominant з | 
| 
Caste i.e. Jat, whereas, the remaining 6 leaders had | 
no land and belong to Scheduled Caste, it means that ^ 
the local politics was dominated by these families from 
where the leaders come, These сап be termed 3/7 local P И. 


= 
і 
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О оп 1а! families, It is also clear that economically 
dominant group is also the political dominant group of the 
village. 6 landless leaders were the members of the ра 
because of the provision for the representation of the 
Scheduled Caste in Gram Panchayat Act. It means who is 
economically weak could not get politically dominant 
position. Their economic status is also reflected by their 
possession of Tractor, Radio, Tape Record, T. V. , house and 
other luxurious items, Scheduled Caste leaders either work 
in the fields of landowners - the Jats or go to the town 


for labour. ° 


It will be interesting to probe into the class status 
of the respondents as perceived by them, For this purpose, 
they were asked to name the class they should be placed in, 


Tne following table presents their responses: 


TÀ BLE X 
LEADERS РЕВСЕРТ ION OF THEIR CLASS STATUS 
Status Respondents Percentage 
Upper Cless 6 D. 92.29 % 
Upper Middle Class 14 51.85 96 
Lower Middle Class -- -- 
Lower Class ТА 25.93% 


Tott 277 00, од 
The data shows that a large number of leaders 


1% (51.85) percent of them stated that they belong to upper 
middle class, 6(22.22) percent of them stated that they 
belonged to upper class and the remaining 7 (25. 93) percent se 
considered themselves belonging to the lower miustke class. 

None of them considered themselves as a member of lower 


middle class. Whereas lower class had about one fourth share... 


¢ 


The High pcertage of middle and upper class may be ascribed 
Nus : 


{ 
XA 
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to the fact that they have considerable economic resources 


The lower class persons were able to acquire leader status 


due to the provision for reservation and cooption of Scheduled 
castes and Backward classes respectively in the panchayat. 

At the same time they belong to lower status of the society. 
Here caste and class merge together - dominant caste people 


are dominant class also. 


When the respondents were asked about the status they 
felt their families were having in the village . The below 
table gives the account of their responses: 


TABLE XI — > 
STATUS OF LEADERS FAMILY 


DC A RENNES в С лыс ыз EE 
otatus Respondents Percentage 
Highly Respectable 6 22,22 % 
Respectable 14 51.85 % 
No Special Status 7 25,95 36 7 
ES ee cee rere ee 
Total 27 100.00 % 


The family status is considered a very important base 
for acquiring power in rural society, The data obtained 
gives ne the information that 6 (22.22) percent respondents 
stated that their families were highly respected. Wnile 
44 (51.85) percent of them stated that they command respect. - 
There were only 7 (22.22) percent respondents whose T 
families had no special status in the village. On the basis 
of these responses, it can be said that persons belonging 
to highly respectable and respectable families have greater 
^ chance of acquiring leader status, Only the persons 
belonging to Backward and Scneduked castes stated that they, 


had no special status in the village. 


m 4f D 
iq 9877 ^ if 
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FAMILIES' INTEREST OF LEADERS IN THE COMMUNITY AFR AIRS 


For getting leader status, it is important that the 
members of those who get leader status should active in » 
community affairs. When the question was asked from the 
respondents about their families interest in the oommunity 
arfirs, 14(51.85) percent of them said that their father's/ 
husband took active interest in community affairs, All of 
the four women leaders husband were active in community 
affairs, One woman leader's husband was Әсе 
Panch of the village ard father Lambardar of thm her parents 
village. The other woman leader's husband was a panch and 
Vice-Chairman of the Cooperative Society and now her son is 
Sarpanch of the village and Chairman of the Cooperative Society. 
The husband of third woman leader is Lambardar end now her son 
is Sarbara Lambardar (Ufficiating) of the village. Whereas 
father-in-law of fourth wman leader had occupied the office 
of Panch in the Gram Panchayat ever since the provision of 
cooption in the #99488 Gram Panchayat came into force. 

Fathers of the two respondents were Panch while of the one 
leader was Sarpanch of the village. lf we analyse the power 
being enjoyed in tie village, we find only one group was 
doiinating the village power structure since tne introduction 
of Fanchayati raj and other group of the saBe Caste or faction 


could get power only in these election held in August,1988. 


SC IO-CULTURAL MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of socio-cultural association is generally 
accepted as an important channel for the recruitment of A 
leaders. However the study does not lend support to this vieni 
lt may be pointed out tnat none of the respondents had any type 


of association with any socio-cultural organisation eitner as 


а wember or as an office-bearer. 
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It would be interesting to fini out at what age the 


leaders entered the field of polities, The table below 


provides us the information: 


TABLE XII 
AGE OF ENTERING THE POLITICS 


Age Respondents Fercentage 
20-20 Years 16 59.26 % 
31-40 Years 5 18.82. % 
41-50 Years 6 22.22 % 
Totsl 27 100.00% 


Ihe above table clearly shows that majority of the 
leaders 16(59.26) percent joined politics when they were young. 
5(19.52) percent joined when they had middle age group, But 

Саш#еег 
6 (22.22) percent entered political After crossing 40 years 
of age. On the basis of this data it can be concluded that 


the enthusiasm of young age attracts people An politics, 


For understanding leader structure and their behaviour, 


it is necessary to find out wno influenced them to join 


politics." 
TABLE XIII 
WHY LEADERS JOINED POLITICS 
Reason : Ве па Percenta 
(a) Under the intluence of some 10 37.04 % 


family members. 


(b) Under the influence of -- 
some leaders: 


(c) Under the influence of с> 2> 
some movements. 

(d) Caste or factionalisr 17 62.98 % 
Total i 27 100.007 
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Our data reveals that majority of the leaders 


47(62. 96) percent joined politics under the influence of 
caste or factionalisu. The remaining 10 (37.04) percent haa 
been influenced by their family members. No other factor 
was stated to be responsible for their joining politics, 
This indicates that influence of family is also an important 
factor. Although, it is generally believed that most of the 
leaders are influenced by leaders or some movements, But 


none of the respondent was influenced by these factors. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE ELECTIONS OF STATE AND . 
UNION LEGISLATURE: 


When the question was asked regarding the role of 
leaders and extent of their participation in various elective 
bodies from Fanchsyat to Parliament, the membership of the 
village Panchayat is regarded as a stepping stone for higher 
offices, But this is not proved by this study. None of the 
respondents had contested election for the State legislature 
or Раг1іашепі, Моле of them ever contested tne election 


to panchayat Samiti except cooperstive society. 


Membership of political parties is also accepted as 
an important source of power. lt is mostly those who are 
members of political party, They are able to get leader 
status. The table provides us the information: 

TABLE XIV 


LgMBERSGHIEP CE PULITICAL PARTY 


Lien with any Respondents Percentage 
political party ا ا ن ا ا‎ == 
Yes 12 44,55 Ж Sm A 
No 15 Bo 99 00 - 
eee ei e 2 
Toval 27 100.00 % 
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The table clearly shows that out of 27 respondents ' 
42 (44.45) percentzg were members of a political party. А11 
of them were members of lok Dal. The remaining 15 (55.55) 
percent had never been members of any political party. One 
thing is to be noted here that Seheduled Caste, Backward 
Caste and women leaders had no membership of any political 


party. The leaders who were the members of lok Dal joined 


no party before, None of them had changed loyality so far. 


Since leaders at the local level play an important 
role in mobilising support for different political parties, 
an attempt was made to find out the party preference of local 
Leaders of the village. The table gives us the information 
about the preference of the leaders: (Weightage scoring 
4 to fourtü preference; 2 to third preference, 5 to second 
preference and 4 to first preference). 


TABIE XV S 
POLITICAL PARTY OF FREFERENCE 


ENS. 1015 m 
Party Preferences Scoring 
ist 2nd ard 4th 

г ЗВЯЗ e Cc s 

Congress(1) 2(7,40) 10 (37.04) 10(37.04) 7(25.93) 65 

lok Dal 25( 92. 60) 2 (7.40) -- -- 106 

Janta Party -- 5 (48.52) 8(29.62) 10 (07.04) 41 

Cong(J) / BSP -- 4 (3.70) -- 16.70) 4 

independents -- ә (33.33) 9( 33.33) 9(33. 53) ^ 5f 
Total 27 27 27 27 -- 

SOAS fe o Н ИИ 


The data clearly shows that only 2 (7.40) percent 
leaders gave first preference to Congress(1). Beth of them کر‎ 
were Balmikis from Scheduled caste group. Whereas 25 (92,60) 


percent gave first preference to Lok Dal. So far as ? 
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our respondents were agriculturists and Jats they preferred | 
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weighted scores are concerned again Lok Dal is preferréa 
by the leaders followed by Congress(1) and Janta Party. 
Congress(J)/BSP was Placed at number two and number four 
by two respondents, All the other parties were rejeoted = 
by the respondents, Preference for Lok Dal may be due to 
two reasons. Firstly, lok Dal has launched g papular protest 
movements in Haryana and mobilized the people specially from 
rural areas. Secondly, lok Dal in Haryana is idenvified as 


& party of agriculturists specially of 'Jats'. For most of 


Lok Dal. | 


When the respondents were asked about the role of | 
leaders in various movements, both of pre-Independence and 
past Independence s era, the participation in political 
movements is generally accepted as an important agent 
of political socialization and political recruitment, The 
table below gives us the information. i | 


TIC LEAT ION IN POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


Whether participated in Respondents Percentage 
any Pol,movement, t 


مس À—‏ — سے — 


Yes 17 62.96 Я 
No 1C 37.04 % 
Total 27 100.00 Я 


The teble shows that 17 (62.96) percent respondents 
stated that they participated in political movements launched 
by lok Dal. One leader took part in both the pre-Independence ^ 
and post-independerce movements. The remaining four women 
leaders, Scheduled caste mezbers and Backward caste member 


have ro such record at their credit. 
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t would be interesting to Pind out the perception ot \ 
of leaders regarding the basis of exerting influence. This 
can be helpful in understunding their behaviour, when they 
were asked about the basis of influence, the fullowing 


picture wkerged. 


TABLE XVII 
BbASLS FUR EXPBRTING Li Lube E IN VILLAG 


23 


MATTERS 


ПЕРЫ E Ae A E EE сныш 
Bases E eee nes __. 5с©г@ёпд 
ist ОР Ind Zr” 
5 xy 
Land -- -- 6¢22, 22) 6 
Education 2(7.40) ere 3(11. 11) 9 
Numerci,l Strength 12(44.45) 15 (48.15) 3(11.11) 65 | 
řolitio l linkage ~- 2(7.40) 2(7.40) 6 i 
Belonging to aluak) 12(44.45) 6(22.22) 66 
Higher Caste 
Family status A ink E оос N | © 
ог good relations 1(5. 70) 7( 25. 95) 1 З 
саа mn E T URN сыек у E D л шске 
Total 21 21 21 = 


— 
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“ne uatu Clearly indicates tnat the respondents 
intervicwed by ше considered higher caste background and 
nunerical sbenp equally iugortant in this context. They 
regarded land, education und political linkage ald Раші1у 
status or good reletiors relatively ruch less important for 
this purpose, When asked further the respondents opined 
that higher caste have wore intluence in village matters 
or development, It is true in this villase that higher 
caste cf tie-village Que to its numercial strength doninate 
the village КОО аз werg well as politics ani have more 
intluence in all the spheres at village level. 

шеп the respondents were asked about their links 
with ELA/FP. All the responuents told that they had 
f 
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links with local М.1. А, due to social contract or being 
active during election campaign and his visits to the 
village from time to tinme. 

When the respondents were asked whether their 
relatives were active politically in state politics or 
holding any administrative post, all of them told, in 


negative. 


CONCLUSION 
On the basis of the above analysis, the study of 
emerging pattern of leadership in rural India in the context 


of village Shergarh leads us to the following conclusions:- 


- The male dominate the power structure. 


- Maturity in terms of age is one of the consideration 
for acquiring leader status. 


- Caste is very important factor in the recruitment of 
leaders, 


- It is the dominant caste which dominate the power 
structure, 


- These are the married persons who had acquired leaders 
status, 


- The membership of nuclear families have greater 
representation than members of joint families. 


- Sducation of parents is пої neoess:ry for acquiring 
leaders status. 


- Education nas nothing to do for attaining leader 
position in this village. Majority of the leaders 
have no schooling at all. 


- The occupational background of psrents is a singificent 
factor. It is the agriculturist class which dominate 


4 


iae power structure. „Фф ^ 
- Fersons from higher income group dominate the power 
st-ructure. 
- Those who own more than 10 acres of land are pre- 
a oa in the leader structure. 
- Ltaders are mostly from the upper and upper middle 
OSs А 
Е Pas \ 
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Most of them belong to respectable and highly respectable 
families. 

m РА Y 5 

Those persons whose parents or other family members take 


active interest in community affairs nave greater chances 
of getting leaders status. 


Membership of socio-cultural ogrenisation/association is 
not an essential qualification for acquiring leader status. 


Those who enter politics at a younger age have more chances 
of recruitment than persons of middle and upper-age. 


Caste,factionlism and family influence are important 
motivating factor for entering pelitics. 

The leaders of the village have no desire for getting 
power for higher office, because they did not contest 
elections to higher bodies except cooperative societies. 
- Membership of political parties is not an essential 
qualification for leaders. 


- Party-preference is guided by caste consideration. 

L Most ef the leaders kave had participated in the movements 
launcheáà by lok Dal. 

-  Numercial strength of the caste and high status of the 
family are considered important factor for acquiring power. 


- All the leaders have links with local M. L, А. instead of 
state "evel leaders. 


in the end, it can be said that the generalisations 


drawn on the basis of this paper cannot be applicable to the 


a 


state as a whole, These are based on the study of very limited 
area. Besides, this village is located in the most developed 


district of this state. Lastly, in view of its peculiar 


ѕосіо-есопопіс structure ang geographical lecation, the 


emerging pattern of leadership in this village is most likely 
to differ from that of other villages in the state. 
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* Т am extremely grateful to my revered teacher Dr,P, D, Sharma, ^ 
Reader, Deptt.of Political Science, Kurukshetra University, s 
Kurukshetra for his valuable guidance in completing this 
paper. 


** Ramesh Kumar, Research Student, Deptt.of Political Science, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 


4. This information was collected by the researcher through a 
door to door. survey of the village. 


2. There is a provision for the representation of Scheduled 
Caste and women in the village Panchayat through cooption 
Љу elected members. See the Punjab Gram Panchavat Act 
(as amended), Government of Haryana,Chandigarh,1974. 


3. District Census Напа Воок-Кагпә1 District 
Director of Census Üperavions,Haryana,Chandigarh, 1974 pp 40-41. 


vc 


4. District Census Hang Book -Kurukshetra District 
Director of Census operations,Haryana, Chandigarh 1961,p. 208. 
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Excessive liberty leads both nations and individuals - 


into excessive slavery. n —CICERO 1 


Education Draft 


The discussion paper outlining the new education 
policy that will be put before Parliament during the present 
session does not offer any radical departures from the 1968 
blueprint, but is rather a continuation of it. The 10 + 2 
+ 3 formal structure stays in place, except that’ the ten 
years at school will be further broken up into 5/3/2. 
Content-wise, vocationalisation will be emphasised, with 
provision for introducing it after the eighth standard in 
addition to the normal availability at the plus-two stage. 
The aim is to have ten per cent of higher secondary 
students doing vocational courses by 1990 and 2-1/2 times 
as many taking them within the five years thereafter. The 
more important and difficult task is to give vocational 
learning the status and rewards it lacks. The academic 
stream continues to be in such demand because of the 
premium on its products in society. at large and the 
employment market in particular. Since the rewards of 
vocational education are dependent on economic growth 
and diversification, upgrading its value is not an educa- 
tional matter alone, or even mainly. 

To universalise elementary education, an “Operation 
Blackboard” is to be launched. Since the enrolment 
shortfall is principally among girls, Harijans and tribals, it 
is appropriate to give these groups special assistance 
through a variety of incentives. The success of this 
operation will depend on the manner of its execution. The 
constitution of an Indian education service and of district 
education boards responsible for running all institutions, 
presumably non-formal programmes as well, upto higher 
secondary level is a crucial factor. If the service and the 
boards fall prey to bureaucratism, then any hope of 
energising school education, especially in the villages, will 
be frustrated. The new structures might even prove to be 
a further drag on innovation and improvement. It is 
unfortunate that the government continues to see non- 
formal education (N-FE) as essentially an appendage to the 
formal set-up. So long as it is thus perceived, it will go on 
being an inferior option. It has to become the second of 
a genuine two-track system, with parity of status, facilities 

' and funds for both tracks. This must be so for school as 
much as for higher education where open universities and 
other distance learning modes become as important as 
affiliated, full-time colleges. In the discussion on the draft 
until the official policy is finalised, educationists have an 
obligation to bring home to the government that the formal 
system, while its own, numerous lapses must be remedied, 
cannot but be inadequate for providing mass education of 
even minimal quality, and that an elaborate non-formal 
structure must be urgently established, officially supported 
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г HANKS to widespread protest by State government: 
JL and universities alike and the consequent intervention о! 
the Union Education Ministry, tens of thousands of grady- 
ates all over the country have been saved from a UGC 
directive that would have debarred them from pursuing 
post-graduate studies. The Commission is reported to have 
withdrawn its recent guidelines which, among other things, 
made it mandatory for students to complete a three-year 
degree course to qualify for admission to M.A. courses. 
Since many universities have a two-year degree course 
after 11 or 10 years of schooling and one or two years of 
intermediate education — the UGC directive provided, as a 
transitory measure, that their graduates undergo a one-year 
"bridge" course to be eligible for post-graduate studies. B 

it is difficult to see what precisely prompted the Commis- 
sion to issue such a directive. Nobody seriously questions the 
desirability and benefits of nationwide uniformity in the 
duration of schooling and subsequent degree course. Tne 
fact remains, however, that several states have not adopted 
ihe 10--2 scheme which was introduced more than a decade 
ago and continue with other, earlier patterns of school 
education. If the Commission wants to rectify this, surely the 
way to go about it is not to issue a sudden, mandatory fiat 
without examining the practical problems involved in setting 
up, virtually overnight, a brand new one-year bridge course 
which would involve a host of additional facilities. Moreover, 
some universities had finalised their MA admissions before 
they received the UGC bombshell, causing tremendous 
confusion and uncertainty. 

The UGC reportedly hàs now constituted a committee to 
re-examine the matter. The three-year degree course con- p 
ditionality was part of a package of other directives which 
seemed éither to anticipate or pre-empt whatever reforms 
the impending New Education Policy may have in store for 
university education. : 

if, on the other hand, the Commission does intend to insist 4 
on the three-year-degree course, then it should avoid 
creating оше for students and universities. The working 
of the 10+2 scheme has been far from satisfactory if one 
considers the failure of its vocational component. But 
assuming that things will improve and that this is the best f 
possible pattern, then the Commission should give proper EE 
opportunity to all States to switch over to it. Which means a 
deadline of, say, 1990 or thereabouts. This would be both f 
fair and practicable. А 
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dents at the + 2 stage, has remained 
marginal and confined to a few 
states". Again: "By 1976-77, the 
programme had taken some shape 
only in three states. However, by 

1983-84, it had spread to 11 states 
and union territories (i.e. less than 
haif the country). More than half of 
the 1,600 vocational institutions in 
the country were in Tamil Nadu". 
So much for the spread of voca- 
tionalisation. 

(6) Unemployment among the 
educated. “The number of register 
job-seekers increased by nearly ten 
times during 1961-81, yielding a 
growth rate of 12 per cent per 
annum. Within the category, the 
proportion of educated among the 
unemployed has increased even 
more. They constituted about one- 
third of the job-scekers in 1961, 
while their magnitude shot up to 
one-half of the total unemployed by 
1981. In other words, the rate of 
growth of unemployment among the 
educated was more than the general 
ate of unemployment”. 

(7) The rapid increase in absolute 
numbers in formal higher education 
enrolment was accompanied by a 
precipitous decline in quality. “The 
facilities in the 5,000-odd colleges 
vary widely and are, on the whole, 
far below the level of qualitative 
viability. Neither colleges nor even 
universities arc started after due 
consideration of academic need. For 
long years, these go on absorbing 
scarce resources without attaining 
even the minimum standards laid 
down by the UGC... the internal 
inefficiency of the higher education 
system is evidenced not only by the 
poor quality of courses but also by 
the large number of dropouts and 
failures which together account for 
more than 59 per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled...” All this with only 
4.8 per cent of the relevant age- 
group in higher education. What 
would the pressure be were coverage 
to be extended? 


M R RAJIV GANDHI'S govern- 
ment has made the reform of 
education one of its main tasks. The 
first significant outcome of this con- 
cern was the August 1985 docu- 
ment, “Challenge of Education — 
Policy Perspective”, whose first 
chapter puts the case for going 
beyond “minor modifications of the 
present framework”. “The country”, 
it says, "Now stands on the 
threshold of the 21st century. These 
who are being born now will finish 
their elementary schooling at the 
turn of the century and enter into a 
world which will, it is already clear, 
offer opportunities unprecedented 

in the history of mankind... apart 
from the imperatives arising out of 
a continuing revolution in the world 
of technology, India is faced with 
challenges at home... education is 
the most effective instrument to 
meet these challenges”. 

The document’s final paragraph 
lays down the broad components of 
the "New Education Policy": “Lay- 
ing down a long-term strategy... in 
which the requirements of univer- 
salisation of elementary education; 
production of sophisticated man- 
power in adequate numbers to deal 
creatively with new technologies; 
diversified vocationalisation; and 
the creation of an overall environ- 
ment for change and development 
throvgh adult and continuing educa- 
tion, would be integrated with 
measures to improve the quality and 
outputs of all other educational sec- 
tions". 

The official and informal coun- 
trywide debate that followed publi- 
cation of the document has led to 
the presentation in Parliament last 
Monday of a discussion paper con- 
taining more specific proposals on 
how this strategy is to be pursued. 
Both the paper and "Challenge Of 
Education" give some idea of what 
the final policy, to be put before 
Parliament during the current 
session, is likely to comprise, and 
the first thing that must be said is 
that to call it new would be a 
misnomer. What it seeks to ac- 
complish and the ways in which it 
proposes to do so are not original, 
conceptually or in practical terms. 
This is not a criticism but a word of 
caution, for to speak of something as 
new suggests that it marks a sharp 
break with what has gone before and 
raises unrealistic expectations of 
rapid amelioration in an extremely 
complex area. 


Main Problems 


The main problems, as described 
in "Challenge Of Education", are 
what they have long been: 1) 
Massive illiteracy. "According to 
World Bank estimates, India would 
have the largest concentration of 
illiterate(s) in the world by 2,000; 
(it) will have 54.8 per cent of the 
world’s illiterate population in the 
age-group 15-19”. 

(2) The failure to universalise 
elementary education, with es- 
pecially poor enrolment and particu- 
larly high drop-out-rates among 
girls, Harijans and tribals. 

(3) Inadequate expenditure on 
education (just over three per cent 
of GNP), although the 1964-66 
education commission had rec- 
ommended at least twice as much. 

(4) Distortions in expenditure. Of 


Emergency Schemes 


Since the 1968 education policy, 
the fruit of years of expert probing 
endeavour culminating in the 
magisterial Education Commission 
report, the remedies for these 
malaises have included emergency 
schemes to universalise clementary 
education and end adult illiteracy, 
greater, and more equitably defray- 
ed, expenditure on education - a 
stronger bias towards vocationalisa- 
tion to reduce unemployment 
among the educated, and more sel- 
ectivity in formal higher education 
to raise standards. 

Some major changes have taken 
place in the last two decades. The 
restructuring of the formal set-up 
into 10+ 2 + 3, as recommended by 
the education commission, was, 
among other things, an attempt to 
strengthen vocationalisation by inte- 
grating it into secondary education 
through the provision of a separate 
stream as well as through the in- 
troduction of work experience. 

In elementary education, there has 
been the “new initiative" of non- 
formal education (N-FE). “This pro- 
gramme”, says “Challenge Of 
Education”, “started only towards 
the end of the sixth five-year plan in 
the nine educationally backward 
states. It incorporates a much 
eventhe low allocation for educa- greater measure of flexibility in 
tion, only 15.7 per cent was spent on terms of teacher-pupil ratios, quali- 
new schemes in 1982-83, with fications of teachers, timing of 
almost 85 per cent Q«dnBlamajnesnnaladsdsibráry; JH, ратар, 
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universalisation of elementary 
education by 1990. It is expected 
that of the additional 64 million 
children coming up for elementary 
education, nearly 39 million will be 
educated entirely, through this sys- 
tem. To date, no systematic study of. 
the effectiveness of N-FE is avail- 
able. It is being argued by some 
educational planners that this may 
not be a viable alternative to school 
education. These arguments have to 
be balanced against the necessity of 
using some mechanism to reach 
children outside the formal system”. 

In higher education, too, non-for- 
mal channels of access like an open 
university, extension courses and 
distance learning schemes have 
begun to be provided, but as yet on 
a very limited scale. The object is to 
case pressure onthe formal set-up so 
that standards there can be 
tightened, but without closing the 
doors of opportunity. 


Universal Education 


The present discussion paper, seen 
in the context of the educational 
strategy pursued for some two dec- 
ades, moves along the same lines. Its 
main proposals seek to combat il- 
literacy in the 15-35 age-group, uni- 
versalise elementary education, con- 
centrate on women, Harijans and 
tribals in raising enrolment and rc- 
tention rates, mainly through the N- 
FE programme, emphasise voca- 
tionalisation by making it available 
even after the eighth standard (as 
against only at the plus-two stage), 
reduce unemployment through skill 
training geared to the opening-up of 
job opportunities in related fields 
and, in formal higher education, to 
consolidate rather than expand in 
order to raise standards. Disaffiliat- 
ing colleges from universities so as 
to allow them scope for autonomous 
self-improvement, delinking jobs 
from degrees, and stricter admission 
policies are among the measures 
designed to “protect the system 
from degradation”. 

Within this framework of 
amelioration, however, the govern- 
ment would have to show a clear 
preference for expanding and 
strengthening N-FE at both school 
and college levels. To educational 
decision-makers and the educational 
establishment as a whole, N-FE is 
incidental to the formal set-up 
whose numerous limitations they 
want the government to worry most, 
if not exclusively, about. But is is 
precisely such myopia that has 
ensured our failure to come any- 
where near eradicating illiteracy and 
universalising elementary education 
when many other third-world coun- 
tries have accomplished much more 
with scarcer resources. 

It has long been established that 
the social returns from state expen- 
diture on attaining universal literacy 
and education are much greater than 
the benefits to the individual, while 
the opposite is the case as one goes 
up the educational pyramid. Formal 
school and college education re- 
mains a minority enterprise, albeit 
with a growing mass element; the 
majority of Indians are simply un- 
touched by it. It is an apex withont 
a base, suspended in mid-air. But its 
beneficiaries are vocal, assertive and 
politically influential, so the funda- 
mental inequity of the system has 
been self-influential, so that funda- 
mental inequity of the system has 
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| Why "Wecdtondlic S Schools 


Supposed Advantages Non-existent 


By S. S. 


HE need to vocationalise school 
S [л eo in Ingia has been 
stressed so often by so many people 
«that the layman might think its merit 
was established beyond all doubt. 
Almost all developing nations and 
international financial agencies feel 
the same way. The World Bank. for 
instance. has supported fifty 
educational projects with vocational 
components. However. there has 
been little research to test whether 
such projects really have the advan- 
tages claimed for them. А recent 
book by two World Bank re- 
searchers, “Diversified Secondary 
Education and Development" by 
George Psacharapoulos and William 
Loxley (Johns Hopkins University 
Press), suggests that many ,of the 
supposed advantages are non-exis- 
tent. The book distils the results of a 
research project covering 4,000 stu- 
dents in Colombia and Tanzania, 
both of which have a well-established 
network of vocationalised schools. 
Many of the negative conclusions of 
the study merit the attention of those 
concerned with India's syctem. 
Standard academic curricula have 
long been criticised as unsuitable for 
poor regions, which are also thought 
to have insufficient institutions to 
teach relevant skills to children. 
Hence it has been proposed that 
school curricula should be diversified 
1o include training for various voca- 
tions. (This is sometimes called pre- 
vocational schooling, sometimes 
vocationalised schooling). Such a 
curriculum is supposed to make 
education more meaningful 
matching skills taught with those 
needed by a nation. It is supposed to 
reduce the craze for university educa- 
tion and white collar jobs, and 
prepare students for entering the 
workforce directly after school as 
сгайѕтеп. mechanics, apprentices 
and so on. It is supposed to attract 
more students (and reduce the drop- 
out rate) from the poorest families by 
making schools more relevant for 
increasing the ultimate earning ca- 
pacity of students. 
However, the study on Colombia 
and Tanzania revealed that the in- 


over 


clusion of vocational training in cur- 


ricula did not reduce the demand for 
higher education, did not raise the 
proportion of school-leavers directly 
entering the workforce, did not make 
it easier for students to find jobs (or 
even reduce the time taken to find a 
job), and did not improve the earn- 
capacity of SUES, Ju Ds to 

ке different. 
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much per student as standard ones. 
These high costs were not com- 
pensated for by higher returns. The 
social rate or return,on investment in 
Colombia was no higher for voca- 
tional than for standard schools (8 to 
9 per cent), In Tanzania, the social 
rate of return ranged from only 1.7 
per cent to 5.4 per cent for different 
types of vocational schools — less 
than the 6,3. per cent yielded Бу 
standard academic schools. 

The methodology used by the study 
was to take a random sample of 
students in both types of schools, and 
check what they were doing one year 
after leaving school. This is possibly 
not a long enough period to come to 
categorical conclusions, and the re- 
searchers will look at the same stu- 
dents later to see if the initial trends 
have changed. However, a look at an 
earlier class of Colombian students 
showed that, three years after leaving 
school, there were no significant dif- 
ferences between students of voca- 
tional and standard schools, suggest- 
ing that the much higher investment 
on the former had not yielded the 
expected fruit, Are conditions in 
India very different? At the very 
least; similar research of a rigorous 
nature must be conducted before 
investing large sums in vocationalis- 
ing the Indian school system. 


Limited Budget 


Schools with a diversified cur- 
riculum do not necessarily promote 
equity even if they succeed in attract- 
ing more students from the poorest 
classes. Every country has a limited 
education budget, and in general 
equity will be better served by ex- 
panding the school network and giv- 
ing more people access to education 
than by focussing funds on voca- 
tional schools, which cost more to set 
up and run. It also needs to be 
stressed that diversified curricula are 
difficult to implement. They need a 
lot of hardware-machinery, tools, 
work tables, laboratories and raw 
materials; Does it make sense to 
introduce these in Indian conditions 
where 40 per cent of schools do not 
have a pucca building, 35 per cent 
have only one teacher, 60 per cent 
have no drinking water and 40 per 
cent have no blackboard? 

Apart from hardware, vocational 
education needs a host of software to 
be effective. New instructional ma- 
terials, books and systems will have 
to be developed. There will have to 
‘be a massive re-training of teachers, 


eachers will 
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amount of vocational education may 
be most appropriate in developed 
urban areas with a growing demand 
for specific skills. 


Little Relevance 


The Gandhians who advocate voca- 
tional training in schools feel that 
academic learning is of little rel- 
evance to village life and that village 
schools must he recast to produce 
people with skills that can be used in 
rural industry, services and agricul- 
ture. It is certainly true that school 
curricula need reorientation to har- 
monise with the cultural, regional 
and rural ethos of villages. But that 
is very different from altering the 
school structure to produce weavers 
and mechanics. The notion of 
matching skills imparted in schools 
with those needed by society rests on 
the assumption that there is a mis- 
match today. This is true to only a 
very limited extent. There is no 
shortage of handloom weavers, pot- 
ters, basket weavers or producers of 
handicrafts. Indeed, in many places 
there is an excess of them. It needs 
to be realised’ that schooling con- 
stitutes only part of a child's educa- 
tion, much of which is imparted at 
home, It is in homes that Indian 
children pick up skills like handloom 
weaving and handicraft production. 
In cities, children also’ pick up skills 
when employed at low or zero wage 
in workshops, match factories, carpe 
factories or dhabas . (small res- 
taurants). There is an enormou 
network of non-formal training that, 
by and large, is already matching the 
supply of and demand for skills. 
There is little need to create a wide 
network of vocational schools if non- 
formal training is already so widely 
available. Of course, it is desirable | 
that children should: be in schools 
rather than sweating in factories. But 
merely starting vocational schools 
will not bring about such a change as 
long as incomes are so low that { 
parents cannot afford to forgo the 
earnings of their children. 

Some skills are in short supply up 
to a point (such as carpenters in 
some cities and mechanics in some 
rural areas). But the answer would 
seem to be to set up a limited 
number of specialised institutions for 
training rather than try and voca- 
tionalise the schools system. The 
latter strategy would produce a vast 
excess of unwanted skills, TRYSEM 
(Training of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment) is a modest scheme 

empting to impart relevant skills, 


Not Negative 

Not all the conclusions of the study 
were negative. In Colombia (though 
not in Tanzania) schools with a 
diversified curriculum attracted rela- 
tively more students from the poor- 
est classes. Colombian students in 
diversified schools scored signifi- 
cantly higher than those in standard 
schools, Ао! only in vocational but 
even in academic subjects. Hence 
there was a clear gain of cognitive 
skills in Colombia (the picture was 
more mixed in Tanzania. where 
vocational students “outscored 
academic ones in vocational subjects 
but not in academic ones), However, 
these gains were obtained at à 
substantial cost. Recurring govern- 
ment expenditure on diversified 
schools was 34 per. cent higher in 
Colombia, and 9 to 19 per cent 
higher in different Tanzànian voca- 
tional schools. Apart from recurring 
costs, there were large investments 
required in diversified schools in the 
form of equipment, Jaboratones and 
teacher-training. In some cases, di- 
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teaching styles and materials. What 
fraction of Indian teachers are of 
high quality? Where are the facilities 

fonretraining teachers and restructur- 

ing curricula? Where are the logistics 

to ensure a steady supply of materials 

to all schools when teachers ex- 

perience difficulties in getting even 

their salaries? Vocational schools will 

work well only where the educational 

infrastructure is well developed, 

funds are adequate. and“tegistics*ares 
satisfactory. If not, much of the 

attempted vocationalisation will re- 

main on paper (as seems to be the 

case in Tanzania). 

Poor countries have long been told 
to make their school systems more 
relevant, and vocational schools have 
been touted as far more relevant for 
backward areas. The findings of the 
study suggest the very opposite — 
that poor countries with an inade- 
quate infrastructure should avoid di- 
versification of curricula. Far from 
being appropriate vocational schools 
appear to be expensive and inap- 
propriate. This implies that they will 
also be inappropriate for backward 


yet many TRYSE? 
unemployed. In cities, Industrial 
Training Institutes have been set up 
to impart more advanced technical 
skills to school leavers, but most 
industrialists complain that the skills 
acquired by such trainees are just not 
good enough, and that they need 
complete training just like raw re- 
cruits; from’ school into factories. 
Unless yocational schools are of high 
quality, they. could end TAE UE 
students who are түнт 
neither their hands nor their heads. 
India's new education policy state- 
ment notes that the existing system 
has grave shortcomings. The system 
produces far too many university 
graduates, not just at the B.A. level 
but even the technical one (India 
turns out ten times as many engi- 
neers per unit of industrial output as 
Britain). The drop-out rate in schools 
is very high, teaching is of poor 
quality, text-books cry out for re- 
vision and there is an unwarranted 
urban bias. The limited funds avail- 
able would be better spent on rectify- 
ing some of these shortcomings than 
on vocationalising school curricula. 


trainees remain 
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Project report 
on open varsity 
submitted 


NEW DELHI, September 25 (PTI): 
The project report of the proposed 
Indira Gandhi National Open Univer- 
sity, preparcd by the Educational Con- 
sultants. India ltd, a public, sector 
enterprise, was presented to the educa- 
tion minister, Mr K. C. Pant, this 
morning. 

Accepting the report from Mr N. C. 
Mathur, managing director of Ed. Cil, 
Mr Pant said the open university was 
one of the new projects which would 
change the concept of education. 

This was the last function attended 
by Mr Pant as education minister. 


The ministry of education had en- 
trusted to Ed. CIL the task of drafting 
the bill on open university as also the 
detailed project report. 

The ED. CIL in its project report 
says the university would aim at 
widening the access to higher educa- 
tion. 


This has become possible today, the 
report says, because of the advances 
made in communication technology. 


It estimates that the open university| 
would need Rs. 41 crores during thi 
Plan period to peform the gigantic task 
Deshmuktrdibriary, BJP, Jammu. Digitized bı 
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No commercialisation 
of education: Rao 


NEW DELHI, October 27 (UNI): 
HE Centre is strongly opposed to 
T any commercialisation of educa- 
tion. 

"We do not approve of selling educa- 
tion to the highest bidder" the minister 
for human resource development, Mri 
P. V. Narasimha Rao, said in an 
interview to UNI. 

He was replving to a question on the 
action of some of the state govern- 
ments in encouraging the setting up of 
private medical and 
engineering institutions and collecting 
capitation fee. 

"But equally the insistence on freez- 
ing technical education completely be- 
cause of lack of funds at government's 
disposal will just not work”. 

“We are seized of the matter with a 
sense of utmost urgency and serious- 
ness", he said. 

Mr. Rao said education being a 
concurrent subject there was no hin- 
drance to the Centre in bnnging about 
educational reforms. 

As for bringing about uniformity in 
the educational system, Mr Rao said 
unity was not uniformity. "I am not 
sure total uniformity is possible or 
desirable in education. Areas of uni- 
formity are being selected. They will be 
adhered to.” 


NEW POLICY: On the new educa- f 


tional policy, he said only the per- 
spective for a new policy had been 
published. “What could be introduced 
next year and what would follow there 
aller would naturally depend on the 
content of the policy itself", Mr Rao 
said. 

He said the perspective had been 
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published for the specific purpose of 
initiating public debate. The policy 
would come thereafter. Hara final 


policy been announced, the debate 


would only consist of bounquets on the 
one hand and brickbats on the other. 
“We are expecting original ideas now.” 

“However not much of original ideas 
had come from the public. This 1s quite 
discouraging.” 

Replying to another question, Mr 
Rao said the educational system 
should build the brand and it was for 
the society to stop its drain.and utilise 
it here. 

"The roles of the educator and 
employer are distinct. Teachers are not 
supposed to guard drains" he said. 

Asked if he thought politics should 
be kept out of the university campuses, 
Mr Rao said "in this matter nobody's 
thinking counts including mine. It 15 a 
debate which seem to have become 
stale even in high schools". 

About reservation of jobs for| 
women, Mr Rao said there was no such 
proposal before the government at | 
present. 


When his attention was drawn to the 
recent Andhra Pradesh government 
announcement of 30 per cent job 
reservation for women, he said “I 
would prefer to consider proposals 
independently and for the whole coun- 
try.” 

Mr Rao said he was not aware of any 
concrete decision regarding setting up 
of more women's universities on the 
pattern of S.N.D.T. "But this could be 
considered favourably", he said. 


WESTERN MUSIC, DANCE: Mr 
Rao said he saw no danger to Indian 
culture from western music and dance. 


Western pop music was appearing on 


the scene, so were western-bom 
"bhavavatars" in Carnatic music, 
besides western Bharatnatyam and 
Kathak danseuses. 


Asked if the government would 
think of some scheme to encourage 
translation of rich Indian literature 
into international languages, he said 
this was already being done. 


Asked how the Prime Minister's idea 
of taking education to tribal areas was 
going to be implementated, Mr Rao 
said “our tribals are exquisite work- 
men. The vocational education they 
would receive must obviously 
hormonise with their ethos and high 
capacities and skills.” 
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Express News Service 


CHANDIGARH, Oct 21 

Opinion was sharply. divided among 
over SÜ educationists ard social scien 
tists who dissected the document pre- 
pared by the Union Government, 
"Challenge of Education, a policy pers- 
pective." at a two-day conference con- 
cluded here on Sunday at the Centre for 
Research in Rural and Industral De- 
velopment (CRRID). While many 
found the document to be the first 
serious effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to reform the educational systems, 
others found it unreglistic. A forceful 
argument that there must be one type of 
schools for the children of the all classes 


of, citizens 


k was feit that the document has not 
made specified, concrete suggestions. It 
had talked of Нтйей resources and had 
ignored the education and care at the 
primary level was pre-requisite to make 
any educational system a success. 

Mr P N. Haksar, the-chairman of the 


govermng body of the CRRID closing, 


up the conference, said that making 
available of universal compulsory prim- 
ary educanon should be a pnerity 
rather than setting up of district model 
schools. He regreted that the docue- 


education document 


ment had not specified a date by which 
every child of б years would get primary 
education. A profound disquiet m the 
country was simmering since the mid- 
and there was а vide credibility-gap 
between the government and the peo- 
pe: remarked Mr Haksar. 

f Mr Haksar desired that the Govern- 
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ment must not talk of lack of resources” 


for educating the peopk. as if only 
wastage, corruption and lethargy ts re- 
[moved threre would be enough re- 
Sources 
“# ft was desired that а common-core 
curricula, a sizeable part of which shall 
be built around the local environment 
and culture was necessary. The educa- 
tional system should be decentalised. 

A clearcut policy should be enuni- 
cated regarding the indigenous educa 
tional institutions, like maqtabas, mad- 
rassas, gurukulas and government- 
aided institutions run by religious orga- 
nisations 

The prospective education policy 
should not be announced in advance 
and should form a part of total planning 
and policy declarations. observed the 
partiipants.*"The focus of the policy 
should: be on realisation of goals rather 
than om achieving targets. 

Thé teaching-learning environment 


К. Tewari, Dr 


should evolve a form which has a social 
proximity to the pupils both in terms of 
its whom and medium. Mother lan- 
guages such as Sanskrit and Arabic 
should not be used to patronise Hindu 
or Muslim fanáticirh but should be used 
to refine our linguistics. The local di- 
alects and regional languages should be 
developed more thoroughly. 

t was recommended that the primary 
school teachers should receive max- 
imum attention and must be involved m 
орти lating curriculum 
“The education should be depoliticised 
and educational-organisational struc- 
ture should ensure active participation 
of teachers and students. 

literacy was increasing due to lack 
of political will to remove it. A passion- 
ate involvement of teachers, house- 
wives and retired people should be 
summoned to impart education, it was f 
observed. 

Prominent among those who partici- 
pated in the two-day conference tm- 
cluded Prof Moonis Raza. Prof Rais 
Ahmed, Mr Anand Swarup, Union 
Education Secretary, journalist. Prof V. 
Amrik Singh, Prof 
Tarsem Bahia, Mr Balwant Singh 
Khera. Dr Pramod Kumar and Prof Y. 
K. Alag. 


Express News Service 
JCHANDIGARH, Oct 20. 
A two-day conference attended by 
educationists, social scientists and admi- 
nistrators was opened on Saturday by 
Mr P. N. Haksar former deputy chair 
man, Planning Commission, at the cen- 


tre for research in rural and industrial 


development here, The participants 
trom different universities m the coun- 
try would dissect the document pre- 
vared the Union Govemment 
"Challenge. of Education—a policy 
perspective," Thé con erence would 
discüss the maladies eclipsing the edu- 
cational system in the country and 
would try to suggest remedies 
r Haksar observed that the doucu- 
ment was Subversive as it was patholo- 
gical report on serious ills of the educa 
tional svstem and it said that there were 
limited resources to achieve literacy in 
the country He said that the document 
should have been more practical 
Dr R P Bambah, vice-chancellor Pwt 
jab University, in a key note address 
observed that the document had idenp- 
fied goals but had not specified the ways 
to achieve these, He said that some of 
the pre-requisites for achieving the 
goals were availability of sufficient 
funds’ appropriate management. m- 
moval of intertia and a reformation in 
the e ination system. “The medic 
could be used for launching new educa- 
ional programmes 
Mr Amar Singh, teacher of Kotla 
Shamsherpur in his paper "An appraisal 
R of the teacher's role in school educa- 
on" saki that government and the 
ice expected from a teacher two 
‘rent jobs. The government wanted 
лелі of literacy percentage and on 


her hand the еру ected 


by 


preparation of the student for jobs 

Fear of low results suppressed not 
only the teachers’ mitiative and free 
dom but also blocked student's power 
of reasoning and imagination, Mr Singh 
said. The socially irrelevent curriculum, 
fear of results and overwork 
teaching, the crowded rooms had 
türned the creative art of a teaching into 
a mechanical and lethargic job 
vHe the public schools 
should be down, English as 
medium of. instruction should be ban- 
ned, and teacher-pupil ratio must be 
reduced to 1:25. In service training to 
teachers should be imparted. +“ 

Mr Mohan tary, 
„ education and culture, hailed the docu- 

ment as a major policy pronouncement 

since 1968. 

Mr Dinesh Mohan in his paper," New 


" 
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New education charter insufficient 


Education Policy: Promises, Promises, 
Promises." said the document was di- 
vided into four chapters, firstly, educa- 
tion, society and development, second 
(ly, ansoverview of educational develop- 
ment; thirdly, a critical appraisal and 
forthly an approach to educational eo- 
nentauon 


The first session was presided over by 
Dr S. S. Bal. Vice-chancellor, Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 

Dr Amrik Singh presided over the 
afternoon session and papers were sub- 
mitted by Professor Dharmendra Goet, 
Dr Pranab N Desai, Dr Kutwant Kaur 
and Dr Amnt Kaur 

In the evening session, Professor Ra- 
jwant Singh and Miss Navsharan G 
Singh read out their papers. Over a 
dozen scholars spoke on the papers. 
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Script 


By MADHUKAR N. GOGATE 


NE cannot prophesy future 
happenings. Nevertheiess, wis- 
dom lies in torecasting future pro- 
blems and devising remedies for 
them. A dark future awaits India, 
unless we accept a common 
Roman script. Our present popu- 
lation of 70 crores would expand 
to 120 crores in another 30 years. 
Already we are facing shortages 
ot all kinds, and after $ 
even paper would be c 
commodity, with depleted forests. 
The vast population can be then 
educated and informed by means 
of electronic screens manipulated 
with Roman script keyboards, 
India has entered the computer age. 
A trickle of electronic machines with 
Roman script keyboard is already cvi- 
dent, and within the next 10 years, it 
would take the shape of big flood, 
Indian Janguages, using different scripts, 
would be washed away in this huge 
flood, unless they adopt the Reman 
script, That would not be good for 
he country. It is true that we need 
ish, but the country cannot be de- 
veloped unless people participate in de- 
velopment at all levels, Take the green 
revolution, for instance, The scientific 
Part may be discussed in English in 
the agricultural universities, But the 
farmer in the field, who implements 
the green revolution, does not know 
English. Literature in our languages 
awakens us to oup social problems. 
It is necessary, therefore, to develop 
and elevate our languages. English is 
understood by only three per cent of 
Indians, and it would be impractical 
to teach that language to all Indians. 
The Parameter 
” The importance of Indian languages 
has been recognized, hence linguistic 
states were created. But an important 
parameter has been overlooked. Ca- 
a, the Soviet Union, Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia are multilingual countries 
but they employ common scripts. India 
is not only multilingual, it is also 
multiscriptoral, This creates problems 
of integration. If one writes a letter 
to Germany, one may get a reply in 
German, and one can decipher the 
reply. Even without proper knowledge 
of that language by using a German- 
. But if one writes 
a letter in Hindi to the Karnataka 
government, one may receive a reply 
in the Kannada script. There are no 
Kannada-Hindi dictionaries, due 10 
this script problems. As a result, at 
the subconscious level, one can feel 
a dislike towards the unknown langu- 
2e, be it in Devanagari or non-Deva- 
ragari script, As the linguistic states 
march further in the use of their own 
languages for administration and edu- 
cation, the country wculd get balkanis- 
ed at the psychological level. Eventual- 
ly, this may lead to disintegration of 
the country, 
One is not against use of regional 
languages. -They cannot be wished 
г, but the point is that we must 
links of unity, and a 


this 15 a good admission that the 
scripts can be changed, but they do 
not like the same advice in respect 
of the Devanagari script itself. lt is 
true that the Devanagari script is 
reasonably phonetic and it is indi- 
genous. But, unfortunately, it is a 
multitier script, unlike the Roman 
script which is linear. As a result, 
Devanagari script is dificult for 
printing, typing and  word-indexing. 
Devanagari telephone directories have 
proved a failure. Complex Devanagari 
symbols can be accommodated in big 
printing presses but not іп compact 
ofiice equipment like - typewriters, 
teleprinters, word processors and 
computers, 


Japanese Script 

Advocates of Devanagari argue that 
the Japanese script, in spite of its 
complexity, has been well accommo- 
dated in electronic equipment and 
they foresee no difficulties for Deva« 
nagari too, in this respect. Here wo 
overlook the fact that Japan is a 
unilingual country, well advanced in 
technology, and with а high per 
capita income, We in India must 
solve our problems looking to our 
needs and resources. Whether we liko 
it or not, we are using English for 
higher education and higher levels of 
business. Industries are the main con- 
sumers of equipment like typewriters, 
and they need machines only for 
English. Our economy does not per- 
mit the luxury of making machines 
for each and e every script. In spite of 
their high patriotism, and insistence 
on their own script, the Japanese 
have accepted western dress, which 
shows that they are not averse 10 
foreign inputs. We should not therc- 
fore reject the Roman script on that 
count. We have been using science, 
violin, potatoes, all of foreign origin, 
to suit our needs and the West too 
uses yoga, ayurveda, sitar music, etc. 
of Indian origin. 

„Н is true that the Roman srpt 
is not phonetically accurate. Eut 
certainly it can be improved to meet 
our needs. First of all it is well to 
remember that the English Janguage 
has mishandled the ‘Roman script. 
For instance, the words ‘chemical? 
and “through” could be respelled 
“кепка and ‘thru’. It is no fault 
of the Roman sciirt, that these words 
are presently sp.lled irrationally. 
Still, the fact remanst at the Rom 
script has inadequate symbols. But 
it is quite possible to make suitab'a 
comb'nations to схргеѕѕ our lang- 
uages, 

For instance, may use vowels 
as follows: a (as first a in Ame- 
rica) aa (as last a. in America) ав 
(as a in apple) au (as au in author) 
е (as e in сєз) ee (as се in meet) 

i (as i in it) o (as on in open) oo 
és oo in ccol) u (as и in put). 
Consonants may be more or less as 
in Englsh, but some differences 
would be d (as th in they) d' (as 
d in dog) t (dents al, not required in 
English) t (as t in toy) t thus, di C n. 1 
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Protest at neglect of 
education in south 


Express News Service 
HYDERABAD, Oct 29. 

Education ministers of the southern 
states оѓ Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Kerala and the Union Tern- 
tory of Pondicherry are preparing to 
lodge a strong protest with the Prime 
Minister, Mr’ Rajiv Gandhi, about the 
raw deal they are getting in the matter 
of funds and facilities for-expanding 
education in their respective states 

The AP Minister for Education, Mr 
G Muddukrishnama Naidu, held wide- 

| ranging discussions with his counterpart 
in Karnataka, Mr Raghupathi, here on 
| Sunday on several problems arising 

| from the inadequate flow of funds from 
the Centre as also the disproportionate- 
lv high amounts released as grants by 
the UGC to universities in the north, 
ignoring the legitimate needs of univer- 
sities in the south. 

A meeting of education ministers of 
southern states is proposed to be held at 
Bangalore during the first week of 
December to list the demands, which 
will be forwarded when the Union 
Government convenes a meet of state 
education ministers before the year- 
end 

Mr Mudduk Krishnama Naidu told 
newsmen on Monday that Mr Raghu- 
pathi and he had agreed on certain 
specific educational demands which are 
proposed to be placed before the Union 
Government 

Education ministers of southern 
states would also call on the. Prime 
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Minister, Mr Кајіу Gandhi, to put 
forward their pleas, he added. 

According to Mr Muddukrishanama 
Naidu, the northern universities, parti- 
cularly central universities are согпегіпр 
90 per cent of UGC grants, leaving 
hardly 10 per cent to be shared between 
universities in southern states. The loca- 
tion of the UGC offices in Delhi was 
causing great inconvenience to the state 
education ministries as also university 
administrators. 

This could be remedied only by estab- 
lishing a branch of the UGC in the 
south, preferably in Hyderabad, so that 
time and expense could be saved in 
getting UGC clearance for various pro- 
jects 

The AP minister said that the Karna- 
taka minister, Mr Raghupathi, had also 
endorsed the idea of establishing a 
branch office of the UGC in the city. 

Mr Naidu deplored the less than 2 per 
cent sectoral allocation for education iD 
the central budget, whereas it was more 
than 30 per cent in the AP budget and 
over, 20 per cent in the budgets of other 
southern states, notwithstanding the 
fact that education was on the concur- 
rent list. The Central Government 
ought to allot more funds for education 
to support the efforts of state govern- 
ments. 

The AP and Karnataka education 
ministers reviewed the school building 
construction programmes in the south 
and felt that almost all the states were 
experiencing great hardship in meeting 
the demand for buildings. 

They suggested that a “school grants 
commission" be established to help 
different states undertake construction 
of school buildings in a big way. 

Mr Naidu said that they had discussed 
the controversies arising in different 
states such as Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal and more recently Tamil Nadu 
over the appointment of vice- 
chancellors of universities and felt that 
the matter had to be thoroughly discus- 
sed at the all-India level in order to 
arrive at a national consensus, 

Other issues which figured in the 
discussions between the two education 
ministers are revision of UGC norms of 
recognition for educational institutions 
so that it is based on the population in 
different areas, sincere implementation 
of the three-language formula by north- 
ern states, substitution of the medium 
of instruction in proposed residential 
model schools with either the Regional 
language or English for Hindu and cent 
per cent grant to states for maintaining 
NSS and NCC activities in educational 
institutions in states instead of 60:40 
and 50:50 sharing of expenditure by 
state and Central governments. 
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education 


By G.M. Shah 


( Chief Minister, Jammu & Kashmir ) 


from 32326 to 42271. Thezation 


p rcentage of literacy in the 
State has gone up from 
18.65 in 1971 to 26.17 in 
1981. This shows that there 
has been forty percent in- 
crease in the literacy rate in 
the State during the previous 
one decade. The budget ex- 
penditure on education has 
increased from rupees1910.60 
lacs in 1975-76 to 5526.06 
lacs in 1983-84. This way the 
per capita cost of education 
increased from Rs. 47 in 
1975-76 to Rs. 90 in 1983-84. 


These figures show that a 
considerable progress has 
been made in providing 
educational facilities for 


removal of illiteracy in the, 
State. Many more efforts are 
to be put in for complete 
removal of illiteracy in the 
State which will ultimately 
result in socio-economic 
transformation of the State. 


In pursuance of national 
objectives the State Govern- 
ment. has also  indentified 
elementary and adult educat- 
ionas priority sectors. The 
State Government wants to 
achieve the goal of universa- 
lization of education in the 
age group 1-14 by the year 
1990 in accordance with the 
national policy. It is hoped 
that necessary inputs will 
also be provided during the 
7th five year plan to make 
the dream of universalizaticn 
of elementary education for 
the age group 6-14 realistic. 
Though the task is a gigantic 
one but the State Govern- 
ment is determined to realise 
this goal by providing all 
necessary inputs during the 
next plan period. 


Single teacher schools 


No doubt there are pro- 
blems of single teacher 
schools, buildings and finan- 
cial resources but within the 
existing facilities available we 
have to make the 20-Point 
Programme a success and for 
this the role of parents and 
community at large is of 
utmost importance. It has 
been seen that inspite of 
schooling facilities available 
within the easy walking dis- 
tance of one kilometre, par- 
ents are not sending their 
children to schools as a result 
of which implementation of 
programme of  universali- 
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) of elementary edu- 
cation has been hampered. 
As per the fourth All India 
Educational Survey соп- 
ducted in 1978-79, 90 per 
cent of the rural population 
in the State had primary 
stage schooling facilities 
within easy walking distance 
of one kilometre and eighty 
four percent of the popu- 
lation had middle stage 
schooling facilities available 
within the walking distance 
of three kilometres. During 
the current year it has been 
decided to open 100 more 
primary schools and fifty 
primary schools are being up- 
graded. In orcer to solve the 
problem of single teacher 
schools 500 additional tea- 
chers are being appointed to 
make the schools double 
teacher schools. The State 
Government has also passed 
Jammu and Kashmir School 
Education Act under which 
the elementary education has 
been made compulsory. 


Non-formal education 


Iam conscious of the 
fact that there are certain 
sections of society who are 
not in a position to send their 
wards to schools due to their 
engagement in the economic 
activities for augmentation of 
income of their parents. In 
order to help these children 
the State Government has 
opened 1835 non-formal edu- 
cation part time centres where 
education is being imparted 
to the students for two hours 
day according to the timings 
convenient to them. 


Incentives 


In order to arrest drop 
out rate in the schools vari- 
ous incentive schemes like 
free supply of text books, 
stationery, uniforms and 
scholarships are being imple- 
mented. During the 6th plan 
period an amount of Rs. 
37. 50 lacs was earmarked for 
this purpose and by the end 
of sixth plan period 232600 
children will be benefitted by 
these welfare schemes. During 
the current year a provision 
of Rs. 12 lacs has been kept 
and 75000 children are likely 
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backward ^ population of 
Gujjars and Bakerwals 164 
mobile primary schools have 
been opened so far and nine 
hostels constructed at district 
headquarters. In addition to 
this Rs. 44.23 lacs hav- 
been provided during the curf 
rent year on] account oe 
scholarship for this  com- 
munity and the beneficiaries 
will be forty thousand. 
These efforts of the State 
Government will fructify un- 
less parents ensure that 
their children remain in 
schools upto the age of 
fourteen years 

The role of field officers 
is also of great importance 
for the implementation of the 
programme and stress needs 
to be laid on inspections and 
correct reporting so that the 
problems and achievements 
are solved and highlighted. 


Women’s education 


It is a fact that girls are 
lagging behind boys in edu- 
cation. The State Govern- 
ment is planning to appoint 
four hundred female teach- 
ers during the current year 
for which central assistance 
to the tune of rupees twenty 
lakhs is also available. The 
appointment of female teach- 
ers will definitely attract 
more girls to schools. 

I feel that there is a 
need of involvement of local 
community in the process of 
universalization. The school 
committees consisting of 
social workers and other 
members of society should be 
formed. The functions of 
these committees should be 
to monitor regulary the 
attendance of children and 
teachers. These committees 
should also identify the non 
starters so that parents of 
non starters are motivated 
for sending their children to 
schools. 

In order to fulfil our 
dream of Naya Kashmir 
involvement of community as 
o whole is a must which will 
help in the achievement of 
universalization Of eleme 
ary education’, 


NEW DELHI, бе: 27 (U.NI) 
- The Centre is strongly opposed 
to any commercialisation of 
education. 

"We do not approve of selling 
education to the highest bidder" 
the Minister for Human Re- 
source Development, Mr P. V. 
Narasimha Rao, said in an inter- 
view with the U.N.I 
He was replying to a question on 
the action of some of the State 
Governments in encouraging the 
setting up of private medical 
colleges and engineering institu- 
tions and collecting capitation 
lees. 

“But the insistence on freezir ng 
technical education comple 1 
because of lack of funds at the 
Government's disposal will just 
not work. We are seized of the 
matter and are thinking about it 
seriously", he said. 

Mr Rao said education being a 
concurrent subject was not a 


gs 
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hindrance to the Centre in bring- 
ing about educational reforms. 

"On the contrary, it is a useful 
device," he said 

About bringing about uni- 
formity in the educational sys- 
tem, Mr Rao said unity was not 
uniformity. "I am not sure total 
uniformity is possible or desir- 
able in education. Areas of uni- 
formity are being selected. They 
will be adhered to." 

Asked if the new educational 
system would have the para- 
phernalia to be implemented in 
the next academic year, Mr Rao 
said: *In one way, the answer is 
no. No one claims to be able to 
complete everything : by next 
year" 

Only the perspective for a new 
educational policy had been 
published. "What can be intro- 
duced next year and what can 
follow thereafter will only de- 
pend on the content of the policy 
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r Rao Said. 

He said the perspective had 
been published for the specific 
purpose of initiating a public 
debate. The policy would come 
after that. Had the final policy 
been announced, the debate 
would only consist of bouquets 
on the one hand and brickbats on 
the other. "We are now expect- 
ing original ideas." 

However, not much of original 
ideas had come from the public. 
"This is quite discouraging." 

Replying to another question 
Mr Rao said: "The educational 
system should build the brain 
and it is for society to stop its 
drain and utilise it here." 

Asked if he thought politics! 
should be kept out of university 
campuses, Mr Rao said: "In this 
matter nobody's thinking counts, 
including mine. It is a debate 
which seems to. have become 
stale even in high schools". 

About reservation of jobs -for 
women, Mr Rao said there was 
no such proposal before the Gov- 
ernment at present. 

When his attention was drawn 
to a recent Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernment announcement of 30 per 
cent job reservation for women, 
he said: "I would prefer to fon- 
sider proposals independently 
and for the whole country”. 

Mr Rao said he was not aware 
of any concrete decision regard- 
ing setting up of more women’s 
universities on the pattern of 
S.N.D.T. *But this can be consi- 
dered favourably," he said. 


Education reforms 
likely in 1987-88 


By NARENDRA REDDY 
Express News Service 


NEW DELHI, Nov 28 

The new education policy involving 
major reforms in the structure. and 
content of the education system might 
be implemented only from the 1987-88 
education year while the Ministry of 
Human Resources Development. is 
proposing to take up all preparatory 
steps next vear hike a massive program- 
me-of in-teacher training to prepare 
them for the new task and preparation 
of new curricula. All other formalities 
like getting the approval of the National 
Development Council and the Parlia- 
ment for the new policy are expected to 
be completed by next. March 

The Minister of Human Resources 
Development, Mr P. V. Narasimha 
Rao, is having batch-wise discussions 
with state education ministers from this 
month. A preparatory conference of 
state education ministers is also being 
planned for December, well before the 
special meeting of the National. De- 
velopment Council, to be held in Febru- 
arv or March next vear, to consider the 
new education policy. 

The Ministry of Human Resources 
Development is glad that the policy 
document on the challenge of education 
prepared by it had evoked wide in- 
terest, with over seven lakh copies of it 
having been distributed bv both the 
Centre and the states. The Prime Minis- 


ter, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, had already 
answered one of the main criticisms 
raised by some chief ministers like Mr 
Jyoti Basu of West Bengal that the 
proposed policy was elite oriented. The 
ministry is drawing up its defence on the 
basis of the statement that had been 
made by the Prime Minister, while 
laying the foundation of Indira Gandhi 
Open University that the new policy 
would be shaped only to benefit. the 
poorer sections. The Prime Minister 
had also said that the criticism airned at 
the proposed model schools was mis- 
placed and that the. Government. was 
aware that majority of schools in the 
rural areas did not have even black- 
boards 

In spite of additional Rs 900 crore 
given to Human Resources Develop- 
ment in the Seventh Plan, the ministry 
still feels that there would be serious 
shortage of funds for the implementa- 
tion of the new policy. In light of this 
the mimstery is reviewing the structure 
and pattern of utilisation of Plan and 
non-Plan funds to ensure their optimum 
use. This apart, it is proposed to tap 
non-budgetary resources from the com- 
munity for replenishing and augmenting 
physical facilities in educational institu- 
tions 

For the first time sports and youth 
services have been allocated a massive 
sum of Rs 443 crore in the Seventh Plan 
of which Rs 300 crore is in the central 
sector. One opinion ts that since most of 
the expenditure on sports and youth will 
be made in schools and colleges. sepa- 
rate: budgeting for it, as ts now being 
done, might not be necessary and that it 
should be properly integrated with the 
overall budget for human resources 
development. An amount of about Rs 
482 crore has been provided for art and 
culture. The promotion and apprecia- 
tion of arts and the rich national culture 
is. proposed to be made part of the 
education curricula and training. 

The Ministry of Human Resources 
Development has five departments — 
education, youth affairs and sports, 
arts, culture and women's welfare — 
with five separate secretaries. The 


| Minister, Mr P. V. Narasimha Rao, has 


set up a committee of secretaries to 
report on the way coordination is to be 
achieved within the five departments. 


'New education policy: weak signals 


By DINESH MOHAN 


HE Education Ministry's 117-page 
document, "Challenge of Educa- 
tion — A Policy Perspective" contains a 
great deal of background noise, such 
that it is not easy to detect the signals. 
The main theme of the document is 
that education in India, from the prim- 
ary school to the post-graduate level, is 
an unholy mess. It is an official admis- 
sion of failure. But, like most docu- 
ments prepared in India, the response 
to the problem remains at the level of 
good intentions. The symptoms are 
criticised severely, the causes men- 
tioned in passing, and the cure left to 
do-gooders. 

The document makes quite a few 
noises regarding education and de- 
velopment. But nowhere do the authors 
clearly state whether the present socio- 
political system can promote change in 
the directions they wish and if not, what 
is the maximum we should expect. They 
also admit that the level of educational 


attainments among people should not. 


be "too disparate between sexes, 
among social groups and across geog- 
raphical regions". But, from the kind of 
programmes suggested, it is quite clear 
that the present differences will. be 
allowed to continue. 


There is absolutely no excuse for our 
miserable literacy rates. According to 
the World Bank, out of 125 countries 
listed by it, there are only 26 with worse 
literacy rates than India. Very different 
kind of political systems and economies 
have much higher literacy rates than 
India — Uganda, the Philippines, Para- 
guay, Chile, South Korea, Cuba, China 
and Zaire. When many countries with 
lower per-capita incomes have higher 
literacy rates than us, our poverty and 
large population cannot be presented as 
the reasons for such failures. If a coun- 
try like Vietnam can have an adult 
literacy rate of 87 per cent as against 36 
per cent for India (1980 figures) it is 
quite clear that neither high per capita 
income nor political stability are prere- 
quisites for universal literacy. It looks 
more as though universal literacy has 
not been a primary concer for those 
who rule India. 


Facts documented 
The document must be complimented 


for documenting facts which show that _ 


the Central Government and most State 
governments have not taken primary 
education seriously enough. It quite 
rightly points out that fund allocations 
for rural areas need to be increased, 
college and university students need to 
be used in the eradication of literacy, 
female literacy needs to be given special 
attention and that the apalling state of 
the schools needs to be improved. But 


the possibility of using the Army and 
educated non-working spouses in this 
endeavour is not considered. 

The familiar statistics are repeated: 
40 per cent of elementary schools have 
no pucca buildings, 35 per cent have 
one teacher, 60 per cent have no drink- 
ing water, and 40 per cent have no 
blackboards. But at no point docs the 
document say that these schools should 
be givén all this in a specified period of 
time. How many of them will actually 
get these facilities is left vague because 
there is talk of non-formal education 
and education through satellites. and 
TVs. 

There is also a great deal of talk of 
community involvement and use of 
voluntary organisations. But we should 
realise that the poor see this as abdica- 
tion of responsibility by the state. No 
such appeals are made when program- 
mes benefitting the rich have to be 
implemented. 


Disturbing aspects 


Some of the more disturbing aspects 
of the document deal with what it 
expects education to do for national 
integration, pride in our heritage and 
culture, and in helping overcomé 
“material, social and spiritual problems 
of living’. Though it recognises in 
places that what happens in a nation 
depends on its ideological climate and 
socio-political systems, the relationship 
between the education-establishment 
and the rest of the system is dealt with 
in a confused. manner. Nowhere does it 
admit that some of the worst violations 


of the above ideals in the past couple of. 


years have taken place ià the most 
"educated" parts of our country — 
Bombay, Delhi, Gujarat and Punjab. 

Disturbingly too, values, heritage and 
culture. are expected to be promoted 
though education in schools and col- 
leges. What values, whose values. 
which heritage and which part of our 
composite culture are we going to 
teach? Every school child in India goes 
through the mandatory bit on ahimsa 
and Gandhi, but we see little proof of its 
effect in real life. Formal education is 
obviously not that effective in changing 
people's behaviour in the face of other 
environmental pressures. For example, 
the image of a modern woman as a 
long-legged slim western girl is prom- 
oted by our ad-agencies and consoli- 
datéd by Doordarshan's relay of the 
Miss World extra vaganza from Miami 
Beach. Other images, models and 
stereotypes do not stand a chance, and 
certainly not through classroom 
teaching. The authors of the document 
are somewhat aware of this, but only 
mention it in passing: “radio, T.V. and 
films now-a-days distort the process of 


education”. 

A great deal of hope is placed on 
fancy technology, satellites and televi- 
sion. But if a large number of low- 
income countries have managed to raise 
their literacy rates without these tech- 
nologies, what prevents us from doing 
so? We must realise that much: of 
learning is dreary for many but we still 
learn because there are other factors 
that make traditional education effec- 
tive: the desire to compete with peers, 
companionship and the socialisation 
process, and forced activity. These are 
there in addition to any desire for 
learning and curiosity. But not all chil- 
dren are that motivated, and so the less 
motivated and thé disadvantaged may 
actually suffer if a passive medium like 
TV is used for the primary education of 
poor children. If the policy-makers and 
the rich are so convinced of the possibi- 
lities of TV education, then why don't 
they close down all the central schools 
and the public schools and let their 
children enjoy the benefits of non- 
formal 21st century TV education? The 
funds and teachers freed by this move 
can be used for traditional formal 
education for poorer children. 

There are a few clear signals regard- 
ing primary and secondary educations 
in the document: 

(i) Much greater importance should 
be given to elementary and adult educa- 
tion. This is probably the most impor- 
tant aspect of the document and the 
on-góing debate should centre on how 
100 per cant literacy will be achieved by 
1995 and what costs must be paid to 
achieve this. 


Vocational education 


(ii) Vocational education should be 
stressed much more at the pre-higher 
secondary level also. How ‘this will 
actually be achieved is not mentioned. 
What has to be designed is a system of 
incentives and training procedures for 
those individuals and craftsmen who are 
on the job for upgrading their skills. 
These would have to be part-time and 
very short-term courses which include 
senior working persons as instructors 
and apprentices as students. These 
courses can be both in-house for large 
organisations and also general purpose,- 
open to the small sector. 

(її) Pacesetting Model Schools in the 
Central Sector are going to be set up in’ 
every district. This, the document says, 
“reflects not only the extent of Central 
commitment to education but also its 
concern for equity”. J fear that it may 
have the opposite effect. But funds (Rs 
2 crore per school) seem to have already. 
been allocated for this purpose. Two 
are to be inaugurated very soon. One 


wonders why the authoritics have not 


.waited for the results of the national 


debate? Or is the concept of District 
Model Schools outside the scope of the 
debate? 

The maximum good these schools 
may do is to ensure that middle-level 
bureaucrats may not be that anxious to 
get transferred out of smaller distriets to 
larger towns for the sake of their chil- 
dren's education. These schools will end 
up sucking all the resources, time and 
energy of district education officials, 
and the other schools and education 
programmes for poorer children will 
end ир being neglected. 


Limitations 


It is a fact of life that to focus on and 
succeed in some thing we must de- 
emphasize something else. So too with 
policy objectives. The framers of this 
policy document do not say what they 
are willing to give ‘up ог de-emphasize 
for the time being, all their claims to a 
"holistic" approach notwithstanding. 

The nicest thing one can say about 
the document is that the authors know 
their limitations within the present sys- 
tem and want outsiders to do their more 
difficult work for them. Thercfore they 
have given ample scope for criticism 
and public reaction so that the system 
will be under pressure from outside. A 
more cynical view would hold that we 
are in for another round of more-of-the 
same, so that the bureaucrats can write 
another critique, and appeal for a New 
Education Policy in the year 2001, again 
demonstrating the vibrancy and open- 
ness of our political system. 

We cannot even indulge in à 
meaningful debate on education policy 
unless the authors specify the boundary. 
conditions for the debate; desired in- 
come distribution in 2001 AD; assumed 
industrial and agricultural growth rates 
for the next 15 years; desired education 
levels for each economic class; deadline 
for universal literacy. 

Unless this is done only fears can lurk 
in the back of our minds. Fears that in 
spite of noises to the contrary, for the 
first time since 1947, the goal of univer- 
sal literacy and formal primary educa- 
tion is actually being abandoned. At 
least the Constitution set a deadline for 
the same. This document does not. 
There are also fears that the more 
money spinning (for the implementers), 
hardware-oriented image-making 
Schemes, and those benefiting the 
richer strata of society, will get-im- 
plemented, whereas the others will lan- 
guish owning to "lack of finances" or 
“lack of the will" to implement them. 

It will take more tham a well- 
intentioned policy document to dispel 
these fears. 
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By 


NEW DELHI, September 11. 
HE much publicised Indira 

А. Gandhi National Open University 
which was scheduled to open its 
academic session in September-Octo- 
ber, will not start before January next 
year, according to the vice-chancellor, 
Prof. G. Ram Reddy. Enrolment for 
the various courses will commence in 
December. 

According to the University 
authorities, who have been shuttling 
between four offices at YMCA, Hauz 
Khas, Sarva Priya Vihar and Safdar- 
jung Development Area, the reason 
for the uncertainty and undue delay is 
that the "board of management” is yet 
to be constituted. Only after the board 
starts functioning, will construction 
on the campus start. 


At present, the university, estab- 
lished with great fanfare last Septem- 
ber, by an Act of Parliament, is just a 
100 acres open land with two half 
constructed rooms at Maidan Garhi 
village. 


Construction of the main building 
will commence only when a model is 
selected on the basis of an “‘architec- 
ture competition.” The Institute of 
Architecture and Town Planning is 
working out the modalities of the 
competition. 


A Rs. 2.5-crore project, the univer- 
sity is entirely funded by the govern- 
ment. Details of various allocations of 
funds are not yet ready as these would 
be decided by a jury which will come 
into being only after the board of 
management starts functioning. 

According to Prof. Reddy, who has 
the distinction of starting the first 
open university in Hyderabad, open 
universities usually took time in being 
set up as a lot of preparation was 
needed. He said an open university in 
the U.K. took three years, while that 
in Bangkok took four years to start. 

At present, no admissions are being 
carried out. Letters regarding details 
have piled up, according to Mr A. K. 
S. Nair, administrative officer. 

DIPLOMA COURSES 

The information officer, Mr C. P. 
Khanna, said it would be sometime in 
January that the university will start 
its first diploma courses in business 
administration, home science and 
computer science. By the middle of 
1987, under-graduate courses of hu- 
manities are expected to start. 

The project has about 100 staff 
members in administrative, faculty, 
security and other departments. Fifty 
houses in the Asian Games village 
have been purchased which will be 
occupied by faculty members once the 
university starts functioning. 

The university proposes to offer 
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varsity to start in '07 


courses in humanities, sciences, social | 
sciences, education, law, health scien- 
ces, engineering and technology and 
agricultural sciences. It will conduct 
its own academic programmes. 

In the study of science and tech- 
nology, there is a provision for home 
experiment kits with built-in guidance 
and counselling which require no 
entry qualifications, only enough 
maturity and understanding. 

According to the vice-chancellor, the 
university would cater to different 
correspondence courses which will be 
supported by audio-visual and elec- 
tronic communication systems. They 
would also be hiring time from 
Doordarshan and All India Radio. 

Relaxed entry regulation with no age 
bar, qualification and place is an 
important feature. Even drop-outs, 
housewives and working people can 
pursue higher studies. There will be 
flexibility in the combination of sub- | 
jects, and their duration. Nominal 
fees will be charged and teachers will 
get the UGC grade. 

According to Prof. Reddy, the aim of 
the university is to advance and dis- 
seminate knowledge by diversity of 
means and to provide opportunities 
for higher education to people living 
in distant places. 


Navodaya 


` break elitism 


By A Staff Reporter 


NEW DELHI, September 11. 

HE Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 

Gandhi, today called for convert- 

ing the government's ambitious pro- 

gramme of taking education to the 

remotest areas of the country into a 
mass movement, 


Inaugurating the silver jubilee 
celebrations of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training 
here, the Prime Minister said that in 
making education a national 
endeavour and a social movement the 
active involvement of voluntary agen- 
cies would further supplement gov- 
ernment’s efforts. 

Mr Gandhi said that the primary 
aim in formulating the new education 
policy was to develop the mind, per- 
sonality and individuality of a person. 
In this regard, he said that the 
“Navodaya” schools would break the 
elitism in our educational system and 
provide “top class education" in every 
district. 

Stressing the need to revive tra- 
ditional values in modern educational 
system, Mr Gandhi said that special 
attention should be paid to educate 
the younger generation on the free- 
dom struggle and to inculcate the 
values, thoughts and ideas that domi- 
nated during those tumultuous times. 

Mr Gandhi said that the new educa- 
tion policy which seeks to provide 
qualitative education to millions 
would take at least a whole generation 
to produce results but any neglect 
would not be forgiven by the younger 
generation. 


schools 


> PM 


The Prime Minister announced that 
to give a thrust to the education plan 
an outlay of 6 per cent would be 
allotted in the eighth Plan. He called 
for technological advancement and 
said that unless we are leaders in 
technology we will be always under 
pressure from outside forces. 


The human resources development 
minister, Mr P. V. Narasimha Rao, in 
his address said that the Prime Mini- 
ster had devoted nearly 22 hours in 
the formulation of new education pol- 
icy to help make it an effective instru- 
ment for social development. He 
praised the work done by the NCERT 
in bringiag out materials and aids 
needed for teaching. The minister 
sought the cooperation of the NCERT 
in implementing the new policy in 
letter and spirit. 

The director of the NCERT, Prof. P. 
L. Malhotra, in his address said that 
the council's area of influence at pres- 
ent is about 110 million students, 3.5 
million teachers and about 6.5 lakh 
institutions. He said that about 70 
million students will be added into 
our school system in the next five 
years. 

Calling for sharpening the competen- 
cies and training programmes of the 
teachers, the director said that if the 
status and position of the teacher and 
the teacher educator and educational 
administrator is not improved, the 
new education policy will be a non- 
starter. We need to select better teach- 
ers and we also need to make them 
accountable. If we create a new 
teacher, he in turn will create a new 
student and only then we will ac- 
complish substantially the tasks of the 
new education policy, he added. 

On the occasion, the Prime Minister 
presented copies of the NCERT 
publication — “India’s Struggle for 
Independence — visuals and docu- 
ments" to two distinguished freedom 
fighters — Prof. N. G. Ranga and Mrs 
Aruna Asaf Ali. 

The national fellowship of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education were also 
given to the following distinguished 
educationists: Mr Amadou Mahtar 
M'Bow, director general of the UN- 
ESCO, Mr P. V. Narasimha Rao, 
Prof V. K. R. V. Rao, Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya, 
Prof. D. S. Kothari, Dr. Man Mohan 
Singh, Prof. M. G. K. Menon, Prof. 
Raja Ramanna, Prof. Yash Pal. Prof. 
V. V. John, Dr. P. N. Kirpal, Prof. 
Rais Ahmed, Prof. Shib K. Mitra, 
Prof. Chitra J. Naik and Prof. Ra- 
jamal P. Devadas. 


Fast-Changing Congress CMs 
Unhealthy Impact On Polity 


Wm the exception of Mr J. B. 
Patnaik in Orissa, no one who 
was a Congress chief minister in 
1980 is holding that oflice today. 
Lest someone should dispute this 
by citing the case of the redoubt- 
able Mr Bhajan Lal, let it be said 
right away that in January 1980, 
wnen Indira Gandhi returned to 
power at the Centre, he was the 
Janata, not the Congress, ch.cf mi- 
nister of Haryana. 

That almost overnight he brought 
about the collective defection of 
the entire Janata legislature party 
to the Congress side and has since 
‘then managed to remain in the 
saddle, despite many stresses and 
shenanigans, is a testimony аз 
much to his skill as to the highly 
permissive political culture that 
prevails, But that is a different 
matter. T 

The pertinent point, under dis- 
cussion at present, is the quick 
turnover of Congress chief minis- 
ters and the baneful impact it has 
had on not only the ruling party 
but also the administration in va- 
rious states and indeed the national 
polity as a whole. 

Mr N. D. Tiwari's exit as chief 

minister of U.P. and re-entry 
into the Union cabinet vividly un- 
derscores the problem which is both 
deep-seated and widespread. It is 
no mere coincidence that during 


the nine months of this year since 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi secured the elec- 
torate’s massive mandate in the Lok 


Sabha poll, Congress chief minis- 
ters have been changed suddenly 
in no fewer tham six states. Over 
the five-year period, in a number 
of states chief ministers have 
changed as often as thrice. 

Only two of the six changes since 
January can be said to have been 
forced by external circumstances. 
In Rajasthan, Mr Shiy Charan 
Mathur could not possibly have 
continued after the Deeg outrage 
during which the police cold-blood- 
edly killed an opposition candidate. 
In Gujarat, Mr Madhavsinh So- 
Janki's position became untenable, 
thanks to his own incompetence as 
well as arrogance over the reser- 
vation issue. 

For the rest, the changes were 
the results of internal strains within 
the Congress party in the relevant 
states, combined with wire-pulling 
by powerful elements in New Delhi 
on the one hand and inept politi- 
cal management by the ruling 
party’s central leadership on the 
other, How else does one explain 
either the messy ouster of Mr 
Vasantdada Patil in Maharashtra 
or the curious case of Mr Chandra 
Shekhar Singh in Bihar? 


More Instructive 


Of these two instances, the one 
concerning Mr C. S. Singh is the 
more instructive because it pitiless- 
ly exposes the absence of any pat- 
tern or even purpose behind chan- 
ges made with distressing frequency. 
Аа hocism seems all. 

After ail, Mr Singh was sent to 
Patna only in August 1983, to dis- 
place Dr. Jagannath Mishra, until 
then considered invulnerable, Quite 
clearly his performance was con- 
sidered below par. But then why 
was he not eased out just before 
the state assembly poll in March 
this year but given the order of 
the boot only on the morrow of 
the poll during which he had led 
the party to victory? Another sur- 
prise followed. Within a fortnight 
Of his ouster, to make way for 
Mr Bindeshwari Dubey, Mr Singh 
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was brought to the Centre as mi- 
nister of state (a rather low rank 
for a former chief minister) and 
given independent charge of texti- 
les. Now he has been dropped from 
the central council of ministers, 
too, in circumstances that do no 
credit either to him or those who 
may have masterminded the treat- 
ment meted out to him. 

For it was clear as daylight even 
on March 30 when he was made 
a junior minister in New Delhi 
that he must be elected to either 
house of Parliament — within six 
months if he were to retain his 
post. And yet no attempt was made 
either to find him a berth in the 
Rajya Sabha or to get a vacancy 
created in the Lok Sabha so that he 
could contest the consequent by- 
election, 

The implication of this masterly 
inaction was also crystal clear. But 
Mr Singh did not take the hint. 
When the sands of time had practi- 
cally run out he started running 
from pillar to post. But his pathetic 
last-minute appeal that his wife 
be allowed to vacate her Lok Sabha 
seat for his benefit also went un- 
heeded. 

In the case of Mr N. D. Tiwari 
it js noteworthy that his retransla- 
tion to the industry ministry in 
New Delhis Udyog Bhavan has 
been as abrupt as was his despatch 
to Lucknow in August last year. 
Indeed, he was just unpacking his 
bags in Vienna, where he had gone 
to represent this country at 
the UNIDO annual conference, 
when he was told on the telephone 
to return home to take over as 
chief minister of U.P. from the 
luckless Mr Sripati Misra who had 
simultaneously been stunned by 
New Delhi sudden firman to tender 
his resignation. 


New Style 


To be sure, such things did not 
originate in the: eighties but date 
back to the early seventies when, 
in the wake of the first Congress 
split and Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
sweeping victory in subsequent 
general election, a new political 
style developed in Delhi. But that 
is no reason for perpetuating a 
pernicious practice which has done 
the political system much too great 
a harm already. Indeed, what is 
expected of Mr Rajiv Gandhi is 
a revival of the run-down institu- 
tions and instruments of the Indian 
state among which the office of 
chief minister occupies an impor- 
tant place. 

Jawaharlal Nehru's pre-eminence 
did not suffer one bit because of 
the fact that state chief ministers 
in his days included such stalwarts 
as Mr C. Rajagopalachari, Dr B. 
C. Roy, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Dr Sri Krishan Sinha. 
Both the centre and the states gain- 
ed a great deal also when men like 
Mr Kamaraj or Mr Y. B. Chavan 
as chief ministers provided their 
states with both stability and dyna- 
mism. 

But all this now appears very re- 
mote, Leave alone leaders like 
Rajaji, Pandit Pant. Mr Kamaraj 


and -Mr- Chavan.—there is no one 


in the ranks of Congress chief 
ministers today who could be com- 
pared even to, say, Mr Sukhadia 
in Rajasthan or Mr V. P. Naik in 
Maharashtra. 3 

Not to put any gloss on the si- 
tuation, the bitter truth is that in 
Congress-run states the prestige of 
the office of chief minister has 
been practically destroyed because 
of the dubious and dangerous prac- 


tice of hand-picking even non-en- 
lilies, installing them as chief min- 
isters at New Delhi’s whim and re- 
moving them equally capriciously, 

This dismal state of affairs has 
had two seemingly contradictory 
but actually complementary con- 
sequences, both equally disastrous. 
First, whenever and wherever New 
Delhi's nominees for chief minis- 
tership have been — weak-kneed, 
bumbling and naive, they have ten- 
ded to become prisoners in the 
hands of local groups of grasping 
MLAs or wily power brokers. ‘The 
impact on the state of the admin- 
istration and the quality of politi- 
cal life has been nothing short of 
catastrophic. 

Secondly, as often as not those 
pitchforked into the office of chief 
minister turn out to be knaves ra- 
ther than fools, Behind the smoke- 
screen of “undying loyalty" to the 
lcader in New Dethi, they lose no 
time in establishing a virtual fef- 
dom of their own by the time- 
honoured technique of suborning 
the MLAs through bribery and 
blackmail. Corruption and abuse of 
power by such men has put to 
shade anything done by the likes 
of Mr Pratap Singh Kairon or 
Bakshi Ghulam Mchammed, 


Order of Day 


In the circumstances, is it any 
surprise that utter cynicism, fawn- 
ing sycophancy, political instability | 
cven in states where the Congress 
has overwhelming majorities and 
consequent maladministration have 
become the order of the day? 

The crowning irony of the situa- 
tion, however, is that the Congress 
seems to have learnt nothing even 
from its debacle іп its one-time 
citadels of Andhra and Karnataka, 
The party’s rout in Andhra at least 
was due entirely to its penchant for 
treating chief ministership as New 
Delhi's gift to be granted or with- 
drawn at will. Mr N. T, Rama Rao 
skilfully exploited the hurt to An- 
dhra's pride caused first by the 
appointment as the, state chicf mi- 
nister of Mr T. Aniiah and then 
n public deflation and final remo- 
val. 

The subsequent blunder of the 
sacking of the Rama Rao ministry 
by Mr Ram Lal — another dismis- 
sed Congress chief minister made 
governor of a distant state — has 
consolidated and strengthened 
NTR's position immeasurably even 
though his party is perhaps in even 
worse shape than the Congress in 
Andhra. 

One would have thought that 
the Congress, even while misman- 
aging things in states where it 13 
in power, would be more deft in 
conducting its affairs where it has 
been out of power and must there- 
fore work hard to regain its pres- 
tige, influence and authority. But 
this is far from being the case, as 
even a cursory glance at the goings- 
on in West Bengal will show. 

Mr Pranab Mukherjee. made PCC 
president only in April, is the third 
state Congress chief to have to go 
in less than three years in a man- 
ner that can hardly be called glo- 
rious, The almost simultancous re- 
turn to the central cabinet of his 
arch rival, Mr A. B. А. Ghani 
Khan Choudhury, completes his 
discomfiture. Mr Mukherijee’s suc- 
cessor, the youthful Mr Priya Ran- 
jan Das Munshi, has many com- 
mendable qualities. But he will not 
find it easy to conciliate or con- 
tain Congress factions fiercely op- 
posed to him. And the CPM will 
give him even less respite than it 
gave Mr Mukherjec. 
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Fragmentation Of Education 
Need For A Comprehensive Policy 


ARN exercise to prepare a new 
education policy for the country 
has been in progress for over a year. 
Within the next couple of months a 
draft policy document would be 
| presented to Parliament and, 
hopefully, it would get implemented 
with effect from June-July, 1986. 

In the document issued by the 
ministry of education in August 
1985, no reference was made to 
those aspects of education which do 
not directly fall under its purview. 
To be specific, there was nothing 
about medical, agricultural or legal 
education in the said document. 
Medical education is handled by the 
ministry of health and agricultural 
education by the ministry of agricul- 
ture. 

Legal education is handled by the 
UGC and in that sense by the 
ministry of education, though the 
Bar Council of India has a good deal 
to do with it. Whatever be the 
details, the fact remains that while 
technical education which is 
handled by the department of 
education is included in the policy 
under preparation, no attempt is 
being made to bring in other aspects 
and dimensions of education. 

On the face of it, this looks odd. It 
can be nobody's contention that 
these aspects of education do not 
require a fresh look and that every 
thing in regard to them is in order 
or does not call for a re-assessment, 
What seems to be happening is that, 
as in the past, we continue to be 
victims of fragmentation in our 
educational thinking. There is every 
reason, for instance, for medical 
education continuing to be handled 
by the ministry of health. But there 
is no reason whatsoever for it not 
being seen as a part of thé total 
educational endeavour. 

For decades a career in medicine 
has been one of the preferred op- 
tions of brilliant students. Usually 
the choice before an ambitious stu- 
dent is between medicine and engi- 
neering. Despite all the expansion of 
industry and technology that has 
taken place during the recent dec- 
ades, the pull of a career in medicine 
has not weakened. 


Great Expansion 


In terms of facilities also there has 
been a marked expansion in the 
number of medical colleges and the 
number of students joining them. 
Between 1947 and 1986, the number 
of medical colleges went up to 120 
from less than 20 and the number of 
students went up accordingly and in 
some of them the number of seats 
was also increased. It was in the 
sphere of medical education that the 
system of capitation fee developed 
in the first instance. As of today, 
almost a score of them admit stu- 
dents only on this basis. Despite all 
the expansion of facilities that has. 
taken place the demand is far from. 
met. It is only the brightest amongst 
the students who can join a medical 
college. Therefore the problem of 
access and of a suitable fee structure 
are two important problems which 
confront those who seek to for- 
mulate a new education policy. 

Apart from these two problems 
which stare anyone in the face, there 
are several others also; the most 
obvious of them being that of stan- 
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the medical colleges are good and where the national income is low, 
one-third of them are distinctly funds for items like medical training : 
poor. The remaining one-third range and medical aid are inevitably lim- ' 
anywhere between these two ited. Therefore only a small per- | 
categories. Except for the good col- centage of the population receives 
leges, most others are unable to adequate medical help and the vast 
attract good and competent teachers majority goes without it. 
and are woefully lacking in equip- Were we to adopt the kind of 
ment, hospital beds and other re- system that has been adopted in 
lated facilities, While something de- China, we would be able to cover a 
pends upon the emoluments offered much larger proportion of the popu- 
and the conditions of work, a good lation. It is essentially a question of 
deal also depends upon the ethos of appropriate and flexible planning. It 
work that prevails in these institu- seems, however, that we are so 
tions. blinded by our class prejudices that 
The profession is not in favour of we are unable to look at a problem 
introducing a degree junior to that from any point of view other than 
of MBBS. Before 1947 there were that of either narrow self interest or 
two types of courses. Everyone did professionalism without reference to 
not have to do the M.B.B.S. degree; its context. 
some could do the licentiate course. : 
Soon after India became indepen- Sen's Remark 
dent, this binary system was discon- 
tinued and now everyone who 
chooses to join a medical college is 
obliged to study for MBBS. Was this 
change preceded by a debate or was 
a decision taken without studying 
the pros and cons of the issue? 
The question is worth asking. For 
more than a decade the notion of 
what are called the ‘barefoot doc- 
tors’ on the model of China has been 
in the air. In the late 60s everybody 
took note of the fact that one reason 
why China was able to provide 
medical aid for almost every citizen 
was the fact that it adopted a re- 
alistic policy. It is widely known 
that 90 per cent of medical problems 
that most pcople have do not re- 
quire expertise of a high order. 
Anyone who has had elementary 
training say for 2-3 years can easily 
attend to the needs of the bulk of the 
population. 


A remark made by Amartya K. Sen 
in another connection can be legit- 
imately quoted here. Referring to 
the systematic reglect of girls when 
it comes to feeding them as against 
the boys, Sen said in 1982, "The 
elections, the newspapers and the 
political parties work powerfully 
against dramatic deprivations and 
new suffering but easily allow the 
quiet continuation of an astonishing 
set of persistent injustices’. This 
statement is now equally true of 
health services in India. 

It should not be necessary to argue 
any further along these lines except 
to call attention to another aspect of 
this problem. It is widely recognised 
that in our country para-medical 
help is totally inadequate and excep- 
tionally weak both in terms of train- 
ing and serviceability. Two factors 
contribute to it. One is the relative 
neglect and low attractiveness of 

: jobs at this level and the second is 
Wrong Policy the comparative lack of attention to 

We in India have failed to do this, vocational education at the higher 
partly for the reason that we have secondary level. It is students at that 
followed a wrong policy in pro- level who can be attracted into para- 
fessional training as well as medical careers. With a little effort 
provision of medical facilities. If and some planning, para-medical 
some of the abler students in the courses can be introduced in most 
country opt for a career in medicine schools. In this way it should be- 
and if the training that they receive come possible to produce a large 
is of a high order, it is idle to expect number of para-medical personnel. 
them to go to the countryside and In fact this is one area of education $ 
work at the barefoot level. If that which can also be systematically 
objective is to be accomplished it promoted in village schools. A large 
stands to reason that we also try to number of girls would feel attracted 
attract such students who would be to these careers. They in turn would 
prepared to receive elementary be able to help in the family plan- 
training and work on the ‘barefoot’ ning programmes. Not only would 
level while others who were more such an innovation increase literacy 
talented would opt for a high degree amongst women which is recognised 
of professionalism. In other words, to be one of the problems in this 
both kinds of training should be area, it would lead to other far- 
imparted. Should any one raise the reaching changes of a social and 
spectre of a caste system in medi- economic character. The 
cine, all that one case say is that possibilities are endless; only we 
either he does not understand the have not paid enough attention to 
issue or he is deliberately trying to them. 
confuse it. There is nothing new in There are various other problems 
all this. These issues have been like migration of doctors to foreign 


discussed fora, number of years but co es, institution of a condensed. 
so far no sieps have been taken оза RIES Cues CEDE SOS a 


break with the existing elite-oriented for the elementary kind of training, 
system. the possibility of having a three-year 
The situation in'India is not com- course for everyone with a com- 
parable to that in developed coun- pulsory field job for a period of two 
tries. If everyone who opts for a years and another two years of 
medical career in those countries academic work after that and so on. 
receives advanced training, the There are all kinds of problems and 
simple explanation for it is that they possibilities but these are not being 
can afford to divert a substantial referred to here because the inten- 
part of their national income to tion is to call attention mainly to a 
welfare activities like adequate gaping hole in the new education 


dards. Approximately one-third of health facilities. In our country policy. 


Curriculum as choice 


By KRISHNA KUMAR 


ISCUSSIONS on curriculum in 

our country have typically been 
concerned with the dichotomy between 
‘centralised’ and ‘decentralised’ models, 
This dichotomy is significan] but the 
point has come when it does not prom- 
ise any guidance for action because а 
larger issue has enveloped it. This larger 
issue is that of the relevance of educa- 
tional knowledge. The feeling that edu- 
cational institutions. — from primary 
schools to universities — (o not offer 
knowledge useful for the country's 
needs is quite widespread. Whether this 
feeling reflects the truth needs to be 
examined, If we find that the feeling 
does reflect the truth, then the dicho- 
tomy between ‘centralised’ and 'decen- 
tralised’ models of curriculum will be- 
come quite meaningkss for us. After 
all, if the knowledge content of curncu- 
lum is itself irrelevant for the society's 
present needs, how does it matter 
whether the curnculum is prepared 
centrally or locally? 


Colonial education 


Before we look into the question of 


relevance, (hough, we need to remind ` 


Ourselves that the situation was not 
always the way it is today. The know- 
ledge and skills available at educational 
insututions during colonial days could 
not easily be charged of being useless or 
"irrelevant. Colonial education was de- 
signed for a definite purpose, and it 
served that purpose for a lot of its 
clients. That purpose was to equip 
students with skills to take up office 
jobs. from modest clerical ones to those 
involving administration. Clerical skills, 
such as copying neatly, summarising, 
memorising, and drafting formal letters, 
were the mainstay of colonial curricu- 
lum. Along with these skills, colonial 
education emphasized certain attitudes 
and behaviours, such as acceptance of 
one `$ subservience and lack of original 


ity, that were uscful for building up a 
congenial ethos for colonial control. 
During the freedom struggle, , the 

curnculum of a large number of institu- 
tions reflected the cthos of nationalist 
values and struggle. The Swadeshi 
movement influenced the orientation of 
many institutions of higher learning. A 
great deal of the research done by 
сае, economists, and scientists 
provides evjdence of this change. Their 
research identified the roots of India's 
subservience and poverty, and built a 
base for independent development. At 
the school level, Gandhi's thesis of basic 
education permeated pedagogical 
thought and expenments of an amazing 
number of teachers — amazing in view 
of the fact that basic education repre 
sented a radical stance not only pedago- 
gically but also politically, Some pre-, 
sent-day, educational scholars have 
grossly underestimated the impact of 
basic education, describing it 25 a ‘fai 
lure’ because it failed to survive for long 
after independence. 


Indeed, the momentum generated in 
education by the independence struggle 
died soon after 1947. Gandhi's demand 
for linking education to self-reliance of 
rural community life lost in the battle of 
electoral politics whose norms made the 
village community dependent on pat- 
Tonage from above. Basic education 
became a victim of the orthodoxy of 
influential Gandhiars on the one hand, 
and of political and bureaucratic fraud 
on the other. At the kevel of higher 
education, India was swamped by the 
nascent post-War American ideological 
propaganda which took the form of 
attractive-looking social theories linked 
with cleverly wrapped packages of tech, 
nology. Our colleges and universities 
went all the way to stuff their curricula 
with borrowed knowledge and theoris- 
ing. Institutions entrusted with innovat- 


` ing in educational research and training 


freely peddled imported ideas and mod- 


° Orwell's prophesied world, 


els that had no relevance for the Indian 
child and teacher, 

Since the late sixties, disillusionment 
with education has been growing in the 
entire society, but especially among 
students and teachers. Although stu- 
dent movements have never been able 
to clearly formulate their resentment, 
its source lies in the futility of educa- 
tional knowledge. The brighter among 
eel teachers have become cynical as 

y sec no ron in their routine for 
innovative teaching of useful skills and 
knowledge. They are condemned to the 
daily chanting of lessons from textbooks, 
prepared and prescribed by a remote 
authority. Even at the evel of research, 
students and their teachers remain iso- 
lated from the practical issues of the 
society and environment surrounding 
them. Like programmed robots, they 
churn out data and interpretations fol- 
towing the inexorable laws of accepta- 
bility by others engaged in the same 
process. 

In this situation, it hardly matters 
whether we opt for a 'national core 
curriculum’ approach or a ‘locally diffe- 
rentiated' one. Like much else in educa- 


"tional thinking, these fine terms too 


have been borrowed, from societies 
where debates are directly: linked. to 
avenues of action. Here, the debate on 
curriculum : taking place in a vast 
vacuum. Teachers are not a part of the 
debate. Like humble functionaries of a 
giant factory they are carrying out their 
daily chores while those who have not 
taught children for one full day in their 
life are debating over ‘national’ vs 
‘local’ approaches to curriculum build- 
ing. Little do they hesitate to demand a 


* common curriculum for all states in one 


breath, and praise the virtues of local 
initiative in the next. Basically, as in 
nothing 
seems to mean anything as no one feels 
committed to the logic of one’s own 
pronouncements. 


Unless one had a blind spot, one 
should be able to appreciate the import- 
ance of the teacher's involvement in 
developing the curriculum. within the 
purvicw of certain norms of expected 
achievement. It is fhcetious to oppose 
teachers’ freedom to develop a curricu- 
lum on the ground that it would weaken 
the process of nation building. Indeed, 
it в high time for us to recognize that 
the role of education in nation building 
ts more subtle than many bureaucrats or 
politicians think, Education contributes 
to building the nation by enhancing the 
child's interaction with his milieu in a 
thousand ways, If education can offer 
skills that last and which have practical 
use, it will go a lot farther in turning the 
child into a serous citizen than by 
moralising on the virtues of unity. Simi- 
larly, awakening the child's interest in 
the world around him — including its 
beauty and its filth — is more important 
for building a national society than 
having one set of textbooks for every 
State. 


Crucial need 


Curriculum fs basically a matter of 
choices — of skills and knowledge. 
Which skills and which items of know- 
ledge do we require? This should be our 
focus in deciding how we can conquer 
our present educational crisis to which 
mindless deposition of inert knowledge 
in lengthy syllabi and textbooks has 
contributed. If we pursue this focus, we 
will find that the major need ts that of 
skills related to reasoning. imagination, 
and work. In terms of knowledge, our 
crucial need is of knowledge to solve the 
problems of poverty, oppression, 
health, environment, and social cohe- 
sion. Meaningful knowledge in these 
areas can be imparted only by evolving: 
a curriculum whose core consists of the 
skills mentioned earlier rather than 
empty words. 


a 


Fragmentation Of Education 
Need For A Comprehensive Policy 


AL exercise to prepare a new 
education policy for the country 
has been in progress for over a year. 
Within the next couple of months a 
draft policy document would be 
presented to Parliament and, 
hopefully, it would get implemented 
with effect from June-July, 1986. 

In the document issued by the 
ministry of education in August 
1985, nó reference was made to 
those aspects of education which do 
not directly fall under its purview. 
To be specific, there was nothing 
about medical, agricultural or legal 
education in the said document. 
Medical education is handled by the 
ministry of health and agricultural 
education by the ministry of agricul- 
ture. 

Legal education is handled by the 
UGC and in that sense by the 
ministry of education, though the 
Bar Council of India has a good deal 
to do with it. Whatever be the 
details, the fact remains that while 
technical education which 15 
handled by the department of 
education is included in the policy 
under preparation, no attempt is 
being made to bring in other aspects 
and dimensions of education. 

On the face of it, this looks odd. It 
can be nobody's contention that 
these aspects of education do not 
require a fresh look and that every 
thing in regard to them is in order 
or does not call for a re-assessment, 
What seems to be happening is that 
as in the past, we continue to be 
victims of fragmentation in our 
educational thinking. There is every 
reason, for instance, for medical 
education continuing to be handled 
by the ministry of health. But there 
is no reason whatsoever for it not 
being seen as a part of the total 
educational endeavour. 

For decades a career in medicine 
has been one of the preferred op- 
tions of brilliant students. Usually 
the choice before an ambitious stu- 
dent is between medicine and engi- 
neering. Despite all the expansion of 
industry and technology that has 
taken place during the recent dec- 
ades, the pull ofa career in medicine 
has not weakened. 


Great Expansion 


In terms of facilities also there has 
been a marked expansion in the 
number of medical colleges and the 
number of students joining them. 
Between 1947 and 1986, the number 
of medical colleges went up to 120 
from less than 20 and the number of 
students went up accordingly and in 
some of them the number of seats 
was also increased. It was in the 
sphere of medical education that the 
system of capitation fee developed 
in the first instance. As of today, 
almost a score of them admit stu- 
dents only on this basis. Despite all 
the expansion of facilities that_has 
taken place the demand is far from 
met. It is only the bnghtest amongst 
the students who can join a medical 
college. Therefore the problem of 
access and of a suitable fee structure 
are two important problems which 
confront those who seek to for- 
mulate a new education policy. 

Apart from these two problems 
which stare anyone in the face, there 
are several others also; the most 
obvious of them being that of stan- 
dards. Approximately one-third of 


By AMRIK SINGH 


the medical colleges are good and where the national income is low, 
one-third of them are distinctly funds for items like medical training ‹ 
poor. The remaining one-third range and medical aid are inevitably lim- “ 
anywhere between these two ited. Therefore only a small per- } 
categories. Except for the good col- centage of the population receives ! 
leges, most others are unable to adequate medical help and the vast 
attract good and competent teachers majority goes without it. 
and are woefully lacking in equip- Were we to adopt the kind of 
ment, hospital beds and other re- system that has been adopted in 
lated facilities. While something de- China, we would be able to cover a 
pends upon the emoluments offered much larger proportion of the popu- 
and the conditions of work, a good lation. It is essentially a question of 
deal also depends upon the ethos of appropriate and flexible planning. It 
work that prevails in these institu- seems, however, that we are so 
tions. blinded by our class prejudices that 
The profession is not in favour of we are unable to look at a problem 
introducing a degree junior to that from any point of view other than 
of MBBS. Before 1947 there were that of either narrow self interest or 
two types of courses. Everyone did professionalism without reference to 
not have to do the M.B.B.S. degree; its context. 
some could do the licentiate course. ; 
Soon after India became indepen- Sen’s Remark 
dent, this binary system was discon- 
tinued and now everyone who 
chooses to join a medical college is 
obliged to study for MBBS. Was this 
change preceded by a debate or was 
a decision taken without studying 
the pros and cons of the issue? 
The question is worth asking. For 
more than a decade the notion of 
what are called the ‘barefoot doc- 
tors’ on the model of China has been 


A remark made by Amartya K. Sen 
in another connection can be legit- 
imately quoted here. Referring to 
the systematic reglect of girls when 
it comes to feeding them as against 
the boys, Sen said in 1982, “The 
elections, the newspapers and the 
political parties work powerfully 
against dramatic deprivations and 
new suffering but easily allow the 
5 E quiet continuation of an astonishing 
in Mea ES eate Mene c set of persistent injustices”. This 
why China was able to provide SUMS IN JS HO equally true of 

health services in India. 


medical aid for almost every citizen 
2 . It should not be necessary to argue 
was the fact that it adopted a re- any further along these lines except 


alistic policy. It is widely known Р 
А to call attention to another aspect of 
that 90 per cent of medical problems thig problem. It is widely recognised 
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Anyone who has had elementary I DIS LO tally ana Cea Ue te Ana есер” 
3 47 tionally weak both in terms of train- 
mo v prd ho balk aay ing and serviceability. Two factors 
aiem to the needs of the bulk of ће Contribute to it. One is the relative 
popuauon: neglect and low attractiveness of 
: jobs at this level and the second is 
Wrong Policy the comparative lack of attention to 
We in India have failed to do this. vocational education at the higher 
partly for the reason that we have secondary level. It is students at that 
followed a wrong policy in pro- level who can be attracted into para- 
fessional training as well as medical careers. With a little effort 
provision of medical facilities. If and some planning, para-medical 
some of the abler students in the courses can be introduced in most 
country opt for a career in medicine schools. In this way it should be- 
and if the training that they receive come possible to produce a large 
is of a high order, it is idle to expect. number of para-medical personnel. 
them to go to the countryside and In fact this is one area of education 
work at the barefoot level. If that which can also be systematically 
objective is to be accomplished it promoted in village schools. A large 
stands to reason that we also try to number of girls would feel attracted 
attract such students who would be to these careers. They in turn would 
prepared to receive elementary be able to help in the family plan- 
training and work on the ‘barefoot’ ning programmes. Not only would 
level while others who were more such an innovation increase literacy 
talented would opt for a high degree amongst women which is recognised 
of professionalism. In other words, to be one of the problems in this 
both kinds of training should be area, it would lead to other far- 
imparted. Should any one raise the reaching changes of a social and 
spectre of a caste system in medi- economic character. The 
cine, all that one case say is that possibilities are endless; only we 
either he does not understand the have not paid enough attention to 
issue or he is deliberately trying to them. 
confuse it. There is nothing new in There are various other problems 
al m e [оно have been like migration of doctors to foreign 
iscussed for a number of years bu ies, instituti T 
so far no cote ALES but couminies institution of a conde ipm 
break with the existing elite-oriented for the elementary kind of training, 
system. the possibility of having a three-year 
The situation in India is not com- course for everyone with a com- 
parable to that in developed coun- pulsory field job for a period of two 
tries. If everyone who opts for a years and another two years of 
medical career in those countries academic work after that and so on. 
receives advanced training, the There are all kinds of problems and 
simple explanation for it is that they possibilities but these are not being 
can afford to divert a substantial referred to here because the inten- 
part of their national income to tion is to call attention mainly to a 
welfare activities like adequate gaping hole in the new education 
health facilities. In our country policy. 


Express News Service 


NEW DELHI, Nov 8. 

The Haryana Chief Minister, Mr 
Bhajan Lal has sought Rs 2000 crore 
central assistance to enable the state 
construct the first phase of its capital 
project. He has also sought that the 
Sutlej-Yamuna Canal Link (SYL) be 
declared a central project. 

Participating in the National De- 
velopment Council meeting here, he 
thanked the Prime Minister for extend- 
ing financial assistance for construction 
of the SYL canal, which has to carry 
waters to Haryana from Punjab. But he 
said that due to the Punjsb farmers’ stir, 
construction work had slowed dowm, 
jeopardising completion by August 15, 
1986, as stipulated under the Rajiv- 
Longewal accord. 

He made some Suggestions regarding 
additional resource mobilisation. by 
states. including a review of the existing 
pattern af central assistance and sharing 
the proceeds of corporate taxes and 
custom imports. 

He made a strong plea for fixing 
support proces of agricultural products 
on the-basts of "economic cost of the 
inputs", so that the farmer could get 
remunerative prices of foodgrains, one 
| for the weaker section of consumers and 

the other for the higher income strata. 
In appreciation of their impressive con- 
| tribution to the national food pool, the 
surplus states should be paid handsome 
bonus by way of incentives. . 

He stressed the need for a national 
policy of industrial incentives and de- 
ened the unhealthy competition among 
the states to attract entrepreneurs. He 
wished it to be made obligatory for the 
new large and medium scale establish- 
ments to facilitate setting up their ancil- 
laries in the nearby rural areas. This was 
necessary to extend industrial culture to 
rural areas, he added. 

He assured the meeting that six per 
cent growth rate would be maintained 
by hrs state during the Seventh Plan. 
However, he said the pace of develop- 
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ment might suffer a set back if the 


and the private sector. k is both a cause 
and an index of backwardnéss of J & K 
that the credit-deposit ratio of the com- 
mercial banks in Jammu and Kashmir 
continues to be far below the national 
average. While the Centre has recog- 
nised whole of the state as industrially 
backward and provided suitable incen- 
tives for promoting a climate for private 
investment. and a special regard is 
shown in respect of hoensing of пе 
industrial capacities, it will help if more 
Central projects are put througlf in J & 
K during the Seventh Five-Year Plan. 
So far only two small Central industrial 
projects have come up m the state, he 
added. : 

The Chief Minister said the draft 
Seventh Five-Year Plan has rightly 
accorded highest priority to the power 
sector. There is vast potential for hydel 
power lving untapped in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Adequate Central investment 
in this sector should be given to the 
state, he said. 

The Chief Minister said the draft plan 


refers only to the generation of captive . 


power by industry. A suitable policy 
frame should be devised for the parti- 
cipation of the private capital both 
Indian and foreign in the power sector 
which should be suitably: mcorporated 
m the final plan document. It should 
include, amongst other things, the 
formation of the proposed Power De- 
velopment and Finance Corporation. 

One senous constraint in the econo- 


mic development of Jammu and Kash- , 


mir has been its almost exclusive. de- 
pendence on road communications be- 
cause the presence of railwavs is negligi- 
ble and hmited up to Jammu city, he 
said. He appealed to take early action 
to bnng the Kashmir valley on the 
railway map of India. 


Centre asked to 
sanction canal 
project cost 


20 year perspective plan drawn by 
Himachal Pradesh was fully funded and 
effectively implemented. 

He pointed out the problem of mas- 


sive inter-State importance in the fragile, 


Shiwalik hills system and pleaded for 
provision of central funds for detailed 
investigation and initiating implementa- 
tion of Rs 300 crore Integrated Shiwalik 
Development project in the Seventh 
Pian. The project would cover a catch- 
ment area of over 3,000 sq. km. in 
Himachal covering five rivers and 
affecting the States of UP Himachal, 
Haryana, Punjab and parts of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


MP demands 
more royalty 
on minerals 


Madhya Pradesh has demanded an 
increase m the rate of royalty on miner- 
als in order to help the State come out 
of its economic backwardness. 

Speaking at the meeting here on 
Friday, the Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Minister. Mr Motilal Vora, said that in 
the last six years the Centre had not 
increased the royalty on major minerals 
while the pit-mouth value of the miner- 
als had gone up considerably. This had 
denied valuable financial resources to 
the State. 

The Chief Minister said that no major 
step had also been taken by the exploit- 
ing organisations to restore the ecology 
which they were disturbing. Valuable 
forests in many distncts of MP had to be 
removed for extraction of minerals. 

“While the Prime Minister was deeply 
concerned with the preservation of ecol- 
ogy, he pleaded that the Central Gov- 
ernment should direct its undertakings 
to ensure that the mined areas were 
replanted speedily and pollutron con- 
trolled 

He said (hat in the next decade, an 
all-out effort has to be made. irrespec- 

tive of political ideologies or religious 


et TA 24 h 


Haryana seeks Rs 2,000 cr for new capital 


and health. The Centre's finances, 
however, indicated ‘a minus balance 
from current revenues to the tune of 
about Rs 12.000 crore. The, negative 
savings of the Central Government 
underscores the need for better fiscal 
management and reducing its reliance 
on deficit financing. In fact, the Plan 
envisages deficit financing to the tune of 
Rs. 14,000 crore. To the extent deficit 
financing is treated as a resource for 
financing the Plan, the’ states have а 
rightful share in this. 

Mr Rama Rao said that the states 
have been allocated only about 30 per 
cent of the market borrowings. It may 
be noted that the states have been 
insisting upon a restoration of the posi- 
tion as obtaincd at the time of the First 
Five Year. Plan, regarding the relative 
Shares of the Centre and the states in 
open market borrowings. It would have 
been more appropriate if they are at 
least shared equally between the Union 
and the states. This ts also justified by 
the fact that the additional resource 
mobilisation for financing the Plan is 
almost equally shared by the Union and 
the states. 


Kerala wants 
extra weightage 


The Kerala Chief Minister, Mr K. 
Karunakaran, has sought special 
weightage in distribution of central 
assistance to states like Kerala where 
per capita central investment and per 
capita state plan outlay had been below 
the national average. 

Mr Karunakaran took exception to 
the ad hoc introduction of schemes. 
sponsored by the Centre in thc course 
of a plan. 

He suggested finalisation of afl such 
schemes much before the beginning of a 
financial ycar. In case it was not possi- 
ble, such ad hoc schemes should be fully 
funded by the Centre so that the state 
plans were not dislocated, 

tr kKanınakaran also sueeezs 


Challenge of education—I | 


Schooling of girls 


By SEVANTI NINAN 
Express News Service 


HREE developments seem 

strangely at odds with the concerns 
professed by a government anxious to 
promote human resources development 
through education. 

The Planning Commission recently 
axed a scheme of awards to State 
Governments for performance in 
female enrolment in schools. The 
scheme was launched barely two years 
ago as an incentive to the States to 
promote female enrolment in a country 
where close to 80 per cent of the 
children out of school in the age group 6 
to 14 are girls. According to otficials of 
the Department of Education, the 
scheme had only just begun to show 
results. 

Secondly, the Integrated Child De- 
velopment Scheme (ICDS) had a com- 
ponent for non-formal adult education 
for mothers which too has been recently 
scrapped. 

Third, the Women’s Education Unit, 
set up within the National Council for 
Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) to prepare non-sexist school 
curricula that project positive values 
about the role of women in society, has 
of late ceased to exist. The official 
explanation is that this unit has been 
merged with the Department of 
Teacher Education and that the good 
work will conunue. 

* Education for girls does not emerge 
is as a major concern in the policy pers- 
ЇЗ pective prepared by the Government. 
!* In keeping with the kind of administra- 
* tive actions described above the docu- 

ment touches upon the subject most 
sparingly, noting that girls are still far 
behind boys in school enrolment, and 
attnbuting this gap to “the economical 
and occupational! problems and cultural 
biases of society.” 

However, the facts merit far more 
serious attention. As Dr Vina Majum- 
dar of the Centre for Women’s De- 
velopment Studies puts it, “The main 
problem of universalising elementary 
education is in fact the problem of 
enrolment of girls.” , 

According to 1981 figures over 45 per 
cent of the girls in the 6-11 age group, 
over 75 per cent of those in 12-14 age 
group and over 35 per cent of the girls in 
15-17 age group were out of school. The 
comparative figures for boys were 20 
per cent, 57 per cent and 71 per cent. 
Retennon rates of girls in vanous clas- 
ses across the elementary school stage 
have also been persistently lower than 
that of boys. Out of ten girls who join 
class one, barely two reach class eight. 

Concerned educators and social *sci- 
entists therefore feel that the most 
crucial issue that the New Education 
Policy needs to address as far as educa- 
tion of girls is concerned, is simply that 

of access. Why do girls not go to school, 
and what can be done about it? 


2 


school. The involvement of girls in the 6 
to 14 age group with family mainte- 
nance and family survival activiues is 
now accepted as a major block to their 
literacy. à 

-So what is the role of supportive 
services in improving access? Says Mina 
Swaminathan, a long-time educator, 
*'You need many schemes, not any one 
approach." Apart from attaching 
creches and balwadis to schools, the 
provision of midday meals may also 
serve to net female children who would 
not otherwise be sent to school. The 
midday meals programme in Tamil 
Nadu is reported to have had a very 
positive effect on female enrolment. 

As for the cost of providing such 
supportive services, Mrs Swaminathan 
says, “There are no low-cost methods 
and no-cost methods. If we want educa- 
tion for women, we must pay the 

ree.” i 

Dr Phulrenu Guha feels that the 
country must experiment in a big way 
and see which approaches work. She 
cites various examples from different 
parts of the country to make the point 
that wherever a balwadi' has been 
attached to a school the enrolment of 
girls has gone up. 

A Joint Secretary in the Department 
of Women's Welfare says that the De- 
partment of Education has so far been 
reluctant to recognise the absence of 
child care facilines at schools as a 
constraint to the education of girls. Will 
it do so now? 


Use of resources 


There have been proposals that the 
anganwadis created under the ICDS 
should become potential locations for 
non-formal education for women and 
gris. Dr Vina Majumdar, however. 
feels that it makes a lot more sense to 
attach ICDS anganwadis to schools, and 
expand the child care centre network 
far beyond the confines of the ICDS 
using resources available for school 
education. 

While there is a strong case for giving 
many female children a non-formal 
option so that they have at least some 
access to education there are those who 
feel equally strongly that non-formal 
educauon in the present form offers 
little mobility to either bovs or girls. 
Usha Nair of the Nauonal Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion says that many parents now feel 
that for girl children a non-formal 
education is good enough but she adds 
that girls can get further disabled if their 
exposure is limited to non-formal 
schooling. 

She also points to low enrolment of 
girls as a failure of the adminstration, 
adding that “the core we need to touch 
is the educational administrator.” 
Though U.P., Rajasthan, M.P. and 
Bihar have separate cadres of female 
a tra cation it is precise- 


from Tilonia, Rajasthan, “If you talk to 

women about sending their children to 
school their immediate. rcaction IS to 
which school and what for?" Others 
working among rural communities in 
other parts of the country such as 
Anthia Madiath from Ganjam District 
in Orissa, concur. 

Rural girls do not have access to 
education because they are needed to 
look after siblings at home and because 
their mothers and fathers do not rate 
their access to schooling as important. 
The primary schools they see in rural 
areas are largely dysfunctional, 

A study done by the ladian Institute 
of Management in Ahmedabad on the 
impact of school incentives on the en- 
rolment, attendance and retention of 
girls at the primary level concluded that 
the impact is marginal. The arca studied 


Was a tribal taluka of Gujarat and the | 


incentives provided in this case were 
midday meals, additional foodgrains to 
boys and girls with a high monthly 
attendance, tree uniforms and tex- 
tbooks, 

The study notes that the need for 
child labour in domestic and household 
maintenance activities served to depress 
the attendance and retention of girls at 
the primary level. 


Recognising this strong recommenda- 
tions are being made at vanous fora for 
the attachment of balwadis and creches 
to schools so that daughters of working 
class women can bring their younger 


siblings baths. Sueghajmbaenheyidtibikirary, BJP, 


elementary education. 

The case, she Says, is not for separate 
administrators for women’s education 
but for the Participation of women in 
education Policy making, in the for- 
mulation of education plans at the 
national, state, district, block and insti- 
tutional levels and in the implementa- 
tion of these plans. 

Today, though there are egalitarian- 
looking Tesource allocations, these are 
not reaching women. At the block leve] 
there are girls among the takers for 
rural scholarships, and among the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes the 
takers for schooling opportunities are 
all boys. У 
, Usha Nair contends that there should 
be earmarking of non-divertable ex- 
penditure of educational incentives for 
girls, and if there are no takers for 
these, those who are running these 
schools should go out and spend some 
money getting them. 

Though the Ministry's Policy perspec- 
tive document touches upon the advan- 
tages of both decentralisation and priva- 
tisation of education, those who advo- 
cate greater access to education for girls E 
аге wary of both these approaches. 
They point out that since resistance to 
giris’ education is highest at the lowest 
levels of administrauon in the States, 
decentralisation has its perils. 

Similarly privatisation raises the cost . 
of education, and will make Parents 
who are already reluctant to educate 
daughters think twice about sending 
1 rivate schools. 
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Education 


Students' 


By SUNIL D 


NE may find it difficult to 

believe that in any classroom 
below graduate level, more than 70 
per cent of those present are absent 
mentally, But that is a fact. After 
interviewing a significant number of 
students, it was found that, even at 
college level, “mental absenteeism” 
in class is very common. It is so 
frequent, especially upto graduate 
classes, that not only are money and 
time spent in vain, but the output 
from education is also far below 
expectations, at least in non-pro- 
fessional courses. Today, the ma- 
jority of graduates are full of frus- 
tration, anger, anxiety and other 
nervous problems. Their elders 
usually complain that they lack 
moral and ethical values. Should we 
be content if this is the net result of 
giving young people 15 years of 
education? 

Quite often in à history class, there 
are many names and dates that need 
to be memorised. However, stu- 
dents repeatedly look at their watch- 
es. You may find a teacher of Eng- 
lish enjoying a poem while the class 
is asleep. In other classes, some 
students may prefer to draw funny 
portraits of their teacher or some 
other figure. Such instances il- 
lustrate mental absenteeism. 

Data collected from 153, college 
students in various non-technical 
disciplines revealed that: 62 per 
cent, at the beginning of the lecture, 
were motivated and listened to it, 
but after ten to 15 minutes, they lost 
interest; 14 per cent felt that, often, 
they did not even know the topic 
that the teacher was supposed to be 
teaching and they never listened to 
him. These students usually fell 
short of attendance requirements in 
the teacher's register; 24 per cent of 
the students reported that they 
listened to the lectures throughout 
the lesson. 


Mentally Absent 


Thesé observations are based on 
reports of arts students (B.A. pass 
and honours courses). Why are they 
mentally absent? Further probing 
yielded the following important ob- 
servations: a. Need and ambition 
are important determinants of stu- 
dent performance in the classroom; 
b. the student's family background 
is closely related to his mental state 
in the classroom; c. the more stu- 
dents perceive academic activity to 
be of use in the attainment of their 
goals, the more serious they are in 
class; d. students tend to miss 
classes where the teacher practises 
one-way communication or lacks 
humour. 

How much do attending classes 
and reading im li help in achieving 


Warping 
Minds 


UTT GAUR 


pattern after school. Inquisitiveness 
is weakened and there is a mechan- 
ical attitude towards lectures. A 
complete change in teaching at 
school level is necessary if higher 
education instruction is to improve. 
At college, but more especially at 
school, very few students are aware 
of their aptitudes and interests. 
Most of them let things happen to 
them as they come. On the other 
hand, some parents force their will 
on their children in order to fulfil 
the dreams that did not come true in 
their own lives. To help students, 
the government has provided 
Schools with counsellors. However, 
we should not forget that they are 
products of the same system. 
Moreover, each counsellor is at- 
tached to many schools with the 
result that he or she has no time to 
help students individually. Few 
schools have proper facilities for 
aptitude testing. If we want to im- 
prove higher education, we must be 
able to assess the aptitudes and 
interests of students after they finish 
compulsory subjects and help them 
to choose wisely at the plus-two 
stage. 


Delinking Degrees 

Delinking degrees from jobs will 
definitely improve higher education 
as most students come to college 
only to get a degree and not to leam 
and grow mentally. Young men, of 
course, want degrees to get jobs, 
while many young women want 
degrees in the hope of landing a 
better groom. So delinking degrees 15 
not sufficient, public attitudes must 
also be changed. The rat-race to get 
degrees must be stopped and only 
carefully selected students should be 
admitted into universities. 

The quality of university teachers 
also ought to be raised. The bright- 
ness of a teacher is not solely reflect- 
ed in his academic record or the 
number of publications to his credit. 
Іп. fact, the stipulation of a Ph.D. 
degree for promotions to certain 
positions has already caused much 
harm. Ironically, in a way, there is 
a race for these degrees for the sake 
of getting university jobs. The 
brightness of a teacher is reflected in’ 
both his knowledge and his com- 
munication skills. When teachers 
are appointed, hardly any weightage 
is given to the latter, which is per- 
haps the most essential element of 


-good teaching. 


Teacher dissatisfaction is directly 
responsible for the deteriorating en- 
vironment in education. The 
salaries and facilities provided are 
ndiculous. That is why good stu- 
dents try to get private-sector jobs ог - 
go into the upper reaches of the 
central services. What can be ex- 
pected of a Ver who jas to, 


give them a good job or happiness 

in life. Becoming a graduate does 
not lead them anywhere but in the 
lurch. So, an average student does 
not know what his goals are. He 
becomes a fatalist. Millions of stu- 
dents are expected to study hard and 
prove their worth without their 
being any the wiser about where 
they will end up. 

One major problem is that, in most 
cases, lectures are in the form of All 
India Radio news bulletins. The 
teacher talks and the students listen. 
Even if the teacher makes an effort 
to get his students to participate, he 
is usually not successful at the begin- 
ning. This is because many school 
teachers use one-way communica- 
tion, They do not create the rapport 
necessary for the free expression of 
their views by students. This results 
in a kind a i 


DTC bus just before he has to 
deliver his lecture? What nation- 
building can be expected from those 
who can never build their houses to 
live in? This is why today even 
teachers are found with banners in 
their hand and slogans in their 
mouths. 

The national education policy 
("Challenge Of Education", 1985, 
page 32) says: "..Teachers must 
thus be accorded an honoured place 
in society. Their emoluments and 
other service conditions should be 
adequate and satisfactory, having 
regard to their qualifications and 
responsibility...". But there is a wide 
gap between policy and reality. 
Using good adjectives does not 
make good policy. Soon, we will 
have a drought in education that 


ITHOUT introducing the princi- 
ple of privatisation in higher 
education, there is no way of either 
equalising opportunities or distributing 
the cost of education on an equitable 
basis unless there is à radical ehange in 
the prevailing structure Of incomes. 


۷ 


Therefore, before any genuine Of 
pseudo radical jumps for his gun at the 
mention of privatisation, he better read 
the. whole article, Incidentally, only last 
week Communist China announced the 
setting up of private colleges for the 
well-off. К 

The principle of equity in education 
can take many forms and one has to 
choose the one which is related to the 
context, The Indian context js. that 
under the pretence and trappings of 
state responsibility for education, the 
poor are made to pay for the education 
of the children of the rich and English- 
language educated middle classes. Iro- 
nically. attempts to improve the quality 
of education and impart excellence ac- 
eemtuate this inequity. 

Despite the enormous powers con- 
centrated in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, it cannot oblige the rich to accept 
the principle of full-cost pricing of 
education. For the rest, the system is à 
planned. deprivation, р 


Two streams 


There are two streams of school 


education, private and. state-financed, " 


but a single stream of almost entirely 
state-financed higher education. The 


best available school education 15 mm- 


parted through the English medium in 
private schools (very. strangely called 
public schools) to those who pav for it, 
ic. the upper classes. This is the first 
stream. The others’ education is worse 
than a trivial metaphor. When they go 
to the college. both pay the same fees. 
which is about Rs 1510 Rs 20 per month 


and have remained unchanged for four 


decades and which at today's prees 
would be Rs 130 to Rs 200 per month. 
Besides, through competition, the first 
stream students get into elite colleges 
and the rest join colleges that turn out 
lumpens. 

. Some scholars defend the continua- 
tion instead of scrapping “of colleges 
which are unviable and provide indilfe- 
rent education. on the ground that they 
absorb volaule youth by letting them 
hang around these colleges instead of 
blowing up society, But the products of 
these institutions are swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed. the lumpens and 
the criminals. This is a clear call for the 
lumpenisaton of education and ulti- 
mately national suicide. 


- has spent on his education. The charge 
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By J. D. SETHI 


If it is politically not feasible to 
introduce the principle of full-cost pric- 
ing of education through raising fees to 
a very high level, and since the Govern- 
ment has no more resources to spare for 
everybody, not to speak of the poor, 
then cquity demands that the Govern- 


ment should hand over larger parts of . 


higher education to market forces white 
keeping with itself the control on objec- 
пусу, policies, and standards and the 
responsibility for financing the educa- 
tion of the poor. Since the change has to 
be gradual in order to become political- 
ly absorable, some fees may be in- 
creased. The money thus saved can be 
used to subsidise the education of the 
poor in two ways: by giving generous 
scholarships to the bnpht, and by im- 
parting a more relevant education to the 
test by creating an entirely new stream 
of education. 

The first exercise can be a variation of 
direct. fuli-cost. pricing of professional 
education for which the maximum de- 
mand comes from the upper classes. For 
instance, medical and engineering col- 
leges and universities should be allowed 
to fix a certain number of seats on the 
basis of the capitation fee which should 
at least be enough to meet three-fourths 
of the expenses. At least hall the seats 
should be filled in this way. Twentytive 
per cent should be tilled through open 
competition, the rest being reserved for 
the economically weak and -socially 
backward. In other words, professional 
colleges should have three categories of 


entrants. There should be a bottom line | 


for standards for ail. 

The money recovered through capita- 
tion fees as well as higher fees in general 
will be used not for reducing gov- 
ernmenial expendifure on education 
but for expanding it and for subsidising 
the needy. The critical principle iy that 
near-full-cost pricing for the upper clas- 
ses and à subsidised rate for others will 
be so arranged as 10 clear the market. 


Demand and supply 


However. for medical, engineering. 
management education ete gap between 
‘demand and supply may sull remain for 
at least two’ reasons. Because of the 


great allure of going abroad. there will ^ 


always be an additional demand on the 
resources of the country. Second. the 
institutions for higher professional 
courses turn out highly qualified people 
even for jobs in which such a high 
qualification is not necessary. 

"The answer for the first lies in making 
it legally obligatory for every emigrant 
to pay the full amount the Government 


may be doubled because not only 
should the potential emigrant pay for 
his education but also compensate for 
having deprived another student of a 
similar educational facility. The Soviet 
Union applies this rule to emigrants. 

The answer to the second problem is 
no demanding. The common 
answer given i$ to delink degrees trom 
jobs. This would be the most stupid 
thing to-do, For checking the down- 
grading of the market value of degrecs 
the real answer lies in expanding profes- 
sional courses of intermediate fevel for 
which there is a massive need іп this 
country. For instance, for 90 per cent of 
all diseases a barefoot doctor or at best 
a short-course doctor is good enough as 
during the British days. There is no 
need to have a highly qualified doctor 
who refuses to go to rural areas to give 
pills for malaria or diarrohea. With a 
proper referal system, a larger part ot 
medical education can be concentrated, 
on the intermediate ‘level and on para- 
medics. We need no more than 10 to 13 
per cent of the highly qualified force of 
doctors that come out of medical! col- 
leges. as against the need for a million 
para-medics. 


less 


Employment needs 


The same is true of technical educa- 
tion. The country is starved of the low 
and middle level-engineers and trained 
mechanics while highly-traincd en- 
gincers are either. taking up low-level 
yobs or emigrating. If the aim is fuil 
employment, largely based on self- 
employment, a massive. expansion of 


"technical education will be needed dn 


intermediate levels. On the other hand, 
the principle of full-cost pricing can be 
introduced in ПТУ, Alternatively, these 
should be privatised with reservations 
and subsidies provided for the poor. 
The capitation fee system is the only 
right via media for the present. Those 
who insist on banning itin favour of the 
present system are really asking the 
poor to keep paying for the education of 
the nch. Nothing could be more immor- 
al than the prevailing system. _ 
Snipped by necessity, already various 
channels of privatisation have opened 
and everyone, including the UGC and 
the Government, seem to be turning a 
blind eve to these because the channels 
are serving a useful purpose, They are 
indeed becoming an alternative cduca- 
tional system on their own. In cities and 
towns, big and small. thousands of 
teaching shops are promoted to cater to 
the needs of a variety of people, includ- 
ing those who go for higher competitive 
examinations. These teaching shops 


® 
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provide a better education. than the 
second stream formal system and are 
thus increasingly forcing upon the socic- 
ly the principle of privatisation. 

It is an eloquent and damaging com- 
mentary on the. official system that 
lower middle class and even some poor 
children should get education at à much 
higher price. Unless an alternative sys- 
tem is available, these teaching shops 
will multiply, The alternative is to make 
privatisation more formal, more legal 
and better structured. : 


Biggest culprit 


‚Мем to Government, the biggest J 
culprit rs organised industry which pays 
practically nothing for the edugation of 
the highly qualified technical personne! 
that it gets so cheaply? The argument 
that it pays taxes is irrelevant because 
the revenues from those taxes need not, 
have been spent on education. Right at 
Ahe time of Independence, we should 
have learnt from, Japan as to how 
industry can be sensitised to its obliga- 
tion towards socicty which provides 
inputs. in the (огт of trained manpower. 


Four decades ago, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who gave us the most revolutionary 
principles of education, insisted on wif- 
financed education for a Воч of 
reasons. Two deserve special mention, 
namely, the constraint of resources 
which we are late in recognising, and 
the moral as against the poli 
sponsibility for ensuring good educa- 
tion. Gandhiji wrote: “H the State has 
to bear the cost of education of millions 
of children; it will never be able to raise" 
cnough money by any conceivable mea- 
sure of taxation. That iis. the primary 
duty of the State to bring to its schools 
every boy and gir and give them prop- 
er, not perfunctory fas now) education 
is un axiomatic train. But in a country 
like India such education must largely, 
if not wholly, pay for itself.” 

He added, “Even if we have crores bf 
rupees. it is impossible to impart educa- 
tion in India in this way. Education 
should pay for itself, That is, we should 
not have to spend any money on it. 1С 
we are successful in doing this, we will 
be able to achieve two things. Firstly, 
we shall save money and secondly. we 
shall impart true education. The educa- 
tion given to our boys and girls today 
makes them*unmindtul of their morals. 
unhealthy and: restless, whereas by 
making education self-sustaining we will 
be making them mentally poised and 
morally excellent." 

Can any radical, genuine or pudo, 
suggest something better? 
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education in 

India was self- 

sufficient. Forest institu- 
tions popularly called gurukulas 
had large farms attached to the 
green campus and generated sub- 
stantial revenue. The medical uni- 
versity of Taxila had a big hospital 

ed to the campus. The uni- 
versities of Ujjain, Vallabhi and 
Vikramsila also generated their 
own revenues. The university of 
Nalanda was self-financed, a large 
mango grove and agricultural 
farms being attached to it. There 
was no tuition or hostel fee, but 
each student had to do compulsory 
extension work. These universities 
were residential and fully auton- 
omous. According Hieun Tsang. 
who visited Nalanda University in 
the 7th century A.D. there was not 
a single strike by the students in 
the university in its history of 700 
years. The wandering scholars of 
ancient India exercised a» great 
moral influence on society and led 
the people in difficult times. 

The tradition was kept up in 
medieval times by the maktaba 
and madrasas who rarely accepted 
grants from the Government, and 
were run by public donations and 
their own revenues. The red-brick 
universities established by the Bri- 
ushers changed the concept and 
the character of higher education 
in India. They levied fees of all 
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Is it fair to seek foreign assistance for primary 
education and finance university education with 


public funds, asks K. K. Kliullar 


kinds and made higher education 
inaccessible to the poor and the 
common man. Till the partition of 
India, 20 per cent of the expendi- 
ture on higher education was real- 
ised through fees. 

There has been no revision of 
fee structure in Indian universities 
in the last 45 years, The result is 
that no university in India, today 
can survive without Government 
aid. The scholars of modern India 
have had no impact on the social 
life of the people and have no mor- 
al authority. Instead of leading the 
nation they are led by others. 

Today there are 198 universities 
in India, including 10 Centrai uni- 
versities and 36 deemed varsities, 
which together cater to an enrol- 
ment of 50.07 lakh students of 
which 16.64 lakh are girl students. 
Four more Central universities are 
being established. The number of 
teachers has risen to 2.86 lakh, 
which means that there is a teacher 


for every 17 to 18 students. No 


norms have been fixed for teachdr- 
pupil ratio. In the three universi- 
ties of the capital city of Delhi, 


- while in JNU it is 1:10, in Jamia it 


is 1:19 and in the University of De- 


Ihi, with its 76 colleges, 1t is even 
higher. The total strength of stu- 
dents in Delhi University is 
2,07,000 students (out of this fi- 
gure 1,20,000 are regular stu- 
dents), while the number of 
teachers is. 740. The Punnayya 
Committee Report (1993) on 
UGC Funding of Institutions of 
Higher Education has recom- 
mended that 'the ideal average 
teacher to student ratio (including 
all disciplines) should be 1:12. 
Similarly, there are marked varia- 
tions in the ratio of teaching to 
non-teaching staff. The Punnayya 
Committee has recommended a 
ratio of 1:3. It has also recom- 
mended a 40 hour work-load per 
week for the teachers. This recom- 
mendation has, however, not been 
enforced. 

At present the tuition. fees 
account for only 2 to 3 per cent of 
the total expenditure on higher 
eduction. The committee is of the 
view that 15 per cent of the uni- 
versitvs expenditure should be 
generated by the varsity itself at 
the ead of five years, and at least 
25 per cent at the end of 10 years. 
Each university may, ‘therefore, 


TooSd 


draw up specific plan and modali- 
ties in this regard. Apart from tui- . 
tion fees, charges such as library 
fee, laboratory fee and sports fee 
must also be revised upwards to 
recover a significant part of recur- 
ring costs. College and university 
fees in India are among the lowest 
in the world. Besides, expansion 
has not been balanced with quali- 
ty. 

The funding pattern of universi- 
ties also needs to undergo a 
change. Funding should be with 
reference to the objectives of the 
universities and not uniformly. For 
example, a Central university 
standing for an all-India outlook 
should promote national integra- 
tion and not duplicate the work of 
a State university. It should offer 
courses which are not available in 
the State university. It should spe- 
cifically cater to the educationally 
backward sections and areas. in 
actual practice a university is cal- 
led a Central university because it 
is financed by the Central Govern- 
ment through the UGC. 

Whether performance has any- 
thing to do with the budget is 
another ponderable. And the 
rationale behind seeking foreign 
assistance for primary eduction 
and financing higher education 
with public funds. To say the least 
these should only be resorted to if 
absolutely necessary. 
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EARCH for resources 

needed for financing 

higher education con- 

tinues to be the subject of 
keen discussion in university 
campuses. A national seminar 
was recently organised in this 
connection at Delhi University 
by All India Research Scientists 
Association (AIRSA). Тһе 
highlights of the seminar were 
the observations made by the 
UGC's chief, the new Vice- 
Chancellor of the university and 
the university teachers’ repre- 
sentative. 

The UGC chief struck the 
right note when she told the 
teachers not to forget that the 
Government is just a body repre- 
senting tax-payers, and unless 
there is quality in teaching the 
tax-payer would not be disposed 
to pay for it. Endorsing her 
warning, the Vice-Chancellor 
added that the generation of re- 
sources “must go hand in hand 
with the maintenance of high 
standards of education.” As 
usual, the representative of the 
teachers castigated the Govern- 
ment for washing its hands off 
higher education as a part of its 
overall policy of “privatisation”. 
There were others who spoke in 
the same strain. Unfortunately, 
the suggestion that educational 
standards must register improve- 
ment got drowned in the denun- 
ciation of the Government for its 
supposed indifference to higher 
education. Incidentally, Dr Up- 
endra Baxi left the Delhi Uni- 
versity some time ago apparently 
in protest against the UGC's 
“grant freeze". But those close 
to him know that an important 
reason of his exit from the uni- 
versity was the wrong attitude of 
teachers towards their responsi- 
bilities. 


Responsibility 


The word “privatisation” used 
in connection with higher educa- 
tion has lent an edge to the critic- 
ism that the Government is 
shirking its responsibility of 
financing higher education. It is 
to be regretted that soon after 

| taking over, the new HRD 
Minister used the expression 
without appreciating, at the 
same time, the role of private 
agencies in the field of higher 
education in the past and spoke 
as if he was announcing a new 
Î licy of privatising higher 
| education. This is being blown 
b certain sections out of all 
Bsportion. 

There is indeed nothing new 

î Reuliar about private agen- 

Ses king a hand in higher 

diskon. Even in UK to which 
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ing education 


By Hardwari Lal 


we continued to look for inspira- 
tion, pioneering institutions of 
higher learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge have always wel- 
comed private benefactions. It 
was only during the twenties of 
this century that a regular system 
of governmental grants to uni- 
versities was evolved with the 
creation of the University 
Grants Committee. USA’s lead- 
ing university, Harvard to which 
state-funded universities of USA 
look for inspiration and gui- 
dance has been sustained and 
fostered by private munificence, 
from the very beginning. And 
Harvard is not the only universi- 
ty subsisting on private munifi- 
cence in America. In India also, 
higher education has owed a 
great deal to private effort dur- 
ing the last hundred years. 


Missions' role 


Colleges founded and funded 
wholly by Christian missions 
have rendered yeoman's service 
to the cause of higher education 
in the country. They began to get 
governmental aid only after the 
establishment of the University 
Grants Commission in mid- 
fifties. Indigenous societies like 
the Deccan Education Society, 
DAV Society, Sanatan Dharam 
Sabha, and philanthrophists like 
S. Dayal Singh Majithia have 
also done a lot in the field of 
higher education. The fact is that 
until a few decades ago, private 
and denominational colleges 
greatly outnumbered govern- 
ment colleges, in the country. 
Take the case of Delhi itself. Un- 
til early '30s, the capital had a 
few colleges, not depending on 
governmental grants. This was 
the situation in most metropoli- 
tan cities. Even in the field of 
science and technology universi- 
ties like the Benaras Hindu Uni- 
versity, created and funded by 
princely donations, gave a lead 
to governmental institutions. To 
cavil at privatisation" of higher 
education betrays ignorance of 
the history of development of 
higher education in the country. 


It is true, that institutions of 
higher learning have multiplied 
greatly since the British” with- 
drawal and they cannot be main- 
tained without governmental 
assistance in the matter of funds. 
The Constitution which set Inde- 
pendent India on the course of 
governance said (Art 41) that 
*the State shall within the limit 
of its economic capacity (emph- 
asis supplied) and development 
make effective provision to se- 
cure the right... to educa- 
tion...." In compliance with this 


constitutional directive, the Un- 
ion Government was quick to sét 
up that UGC through which 
Central grants for the develop- 
ment of universities came to be 
distributed. In addition to this, 
the maintenance of central uni- 
versities and their constituent in- 
stitutions has gradually become 
the exclusive concern of the 
UGC. Unfortunately, a judg- 
ment of a two-judge bench of the 
apex court raised undue expecta- 
tions of many in academic cir- 
cles, by observing in the capita- 
tion fee case that it is the fun- 
damental right of every citizen to 
have education of his/her own 
choice. This view of the matter is 
calculated to put on the Govern- 
ment a financial burden which, 
as things are, it cannot possibily 
bear. Luckily, a larger bench of 
the apex court subsequently re- 
fined this judgment by taking 
due note of ground realities. 

A factor which has aggravated 
the resource crunch in relation to 


"institutions of higher learning, a 


factor which is being lost sight of 
in all quarters, is unplanned pro- 
liferation of institutions of high- 
er education in Independent In- 
dia. The number of universities 
and deemed universities has in- 
creased ten-fold since 1947. As 
to colleges, the number runs into 
thousands against a few hundred 
colleges in 1947. We take pride 
at this development. Actually, 
there are numerous universities 
and countless colleges which de- 
serve to be closed down. In any 
case, as things are, the resources 
which the Government spares 
for higher education are getting 
thinly spread to the disadvantage 
of universities which have real 
potential for multi-directional 
development. 


New sources 


The crux of the matter is that 
in the situation which exists, it 
has become necessary for the 
universities to look for sources 
other than the Government, 
whence funds can be secured. 
Hence the call to universities to 
generate resources through their 
own efforts. The Government is 
certainly trying to make things 
easier for them, in this connec- 
tion. For example, industrialists 
and businessmen making dona- 
tions to the universities have 
been exempted from income-tax 
liability to the extent of the 
donations they make. But to get 
the affirmative support of indus- 
tries, universities must summon 
strength to produce research for 
the benefit of industries. Here 
lies the rub. Indian universities 
are not equal to the demands of 


industries. Exceptions apart, re- 
search in Indian universities is 
either fake or merely repetitive, 
the kind of research for which 
hard-headed industrialists are 
not ready to pay! 


There is the suggestion that 
the products of the country's in- 
stitutions going abroad in search 
of greener pastures must be 
taxed. It is a fact that India is 
educating and training a very 
large number of persons who go 
out and use their knowledge for 
the benefit of countries of their 
permanent or temporary adop- 
tion. This brain drain needs to be 
turned to good account. Also, 
Indian universities, like their 
American counterparts, must re- 
main in touch with their alumni 
and tackle them for financial 
contributions. It is worthy of 
note that in some American uni- 
versities, the Vice-Chancellor's 
job is not academic, but fun- 
draising. In the fifties, a well 
known American university was 
able to secure the patronage, 
even of General Eisenhower 
(the future Reublican President) 
by having him as its vice- 
chancellor. 


Standards 


But generation of resources by 
universities must go hand in77 
hand with the improvement of 
academic X standards. The 
methods adopted by Haryana's 
two universities to augment their 
resources must not be emulated. 
In the name of “distant educa- 
tion" they are pretending to 
train school teachers through 
their correspondence courses. 
One of these universities has 
now announced a scheme called 
“BA in one go". They are not 
realising that in order to build up 
their funds they are doing a great 
disservice to school education 
and ultimately to higher educa- 
tion, for training of teachers is 
something which needs constant 
contact and interaction between 
the trainees and those posted to 
train them. Incidentally, even 
the half a dozen open universi- 
ties in the field have flopped for 
various reasons. Distance educa- 
tion is a matter not only of 
adequate equipment but of great 
diligence, both absent from our 
open universities. To talk of 
making a success of the program- 
me of teachers training through 
correspondence is to cheat the 
unwary. Let vice-chancellors not 
become crafty shopkeepers and 
sell their inferior wares with the 
help of good write-ups in the 
Press by obliging correspon- 
dents. 


teacher 


\ 

- when the Government appears 
1M be keen to improve the state of 
teacher training, the University Grants 
Commission is considering a demand 
that would do lasting damage to teacher. 
training across the country. The de- 
‘mand relates to the qualifications re- 
quired for faculty positions in institutes 
and departments of education. So far, 
the UGC has treated ‘education’ like 
any other discipline in the matter of 
selection of new teaching staff. It is now 
being urged to treat ‘education’ as a 
special kind of discipline, and lay down 
special qualifications for recruitment of 
teaching positions in departments of 
education. The ‘special qualifications’ 
that the UGC is being persuaded to 
introduce are of the kind that school 
teachers are presently required to pos- 
sess, such as B.Ed. and M.Ed. The plea 
is that those who want to teach future 
teachers should themselves have the 
degrees that schools demand from 
teachers. It looks like an innocuous 
demand, but if this demand does get the 
approval of the UGC, it will have 
disastrous implications for the future of 
teacher education. 


UGC thinking 
The UGC must take cognizance of 
the inert character of teacher training 
before it quietly decides to make hasty 
changes in the recruitment policy for 
departments of education and universi- 
ties. The inertia can largely be attri- 
buted to the self-perpetuating nature of 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree courses 
in education. These courses supply not 
only the bulk of our secondary teachers 
but also the majority of the faculty of 
training institutions. Should these 
courses be made compulsory require- 
ment for recruitment to education de- 
partments, all possibilities of fresh ta- 
lent coming into these departments wil! 
end. Fresh talent is availablée—admit- 
tedly not in large numbers—in other 
departments within the universities and 
in voluntary institutions. We need to 
encourage this talent to join institutions 
of teacher education and intercept the 
cycle of reproduction in which these 
institutions are caught. Obviously, 
there will be a lot of resistance to such a 
move. The demand which the UGC is 
considering is itself an example of the 
resistance which certain conservative 
teacher educators have been able to 
i mobilise. If teacher education becomes 
dynamic, who will safeguard their 
monopoly over pedagogical know- 
ledge? 

The Education Commission said 20 
years ago: "By and large, training in- 
stitutions for primary and secondary 
teachers have remained isolated from 
the mainstream of the academic life of 
the university, as well as from the daily 
problems of schools...Our first sugges- 
tion is that education should be brought 

| into the mainstream of the academic life 
rsities. “Noting that 'educa- 
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urther damage to 


training 


By KRISHNA KUMAR 


for actual conditions of schools or the 
expectations of students. As soon as 
they finish their training, they cast off 
all (heir model behaviours and get down 
to the business of teaching in the way 
their own teachers had taught them 
many years ago and they sec their older 
colleagues teaching now. They feel no 
pangs of conscience as they stoop to 
teaching from the textbook and strictly 
for the examination because they knew 
all along that the assiduous skill- 
learning of their training period had no 
relation to rea! teaching. 

Teacher training is supposed to bring 
about change and innovation in school 
education. in its present form, howev^ 
er, it acts as а major agency discourage 
ing change. One can cite ample eyi- 
dence to say that forces of change in 
education that are active today are all 
outside training institutions and. аге 
struggling against the negative influence 
of these institutions. No example shows 
this in sharper relief than that of 
Kishore Bharati which had to struggle 
against established training institutions 
and their wizards of pedagogy every 
inch of its way to success in improving 
science education in village schools. 
The members of the Child Education 
and Development Centre of Bombay 
find that pre-service training of teachers 
causes serious mental blocks and pre- 
judices against innovation. .:.. 

If the UGC entertains the demand to 
change eligibility requirements for 
education departments, mot only will 
this deprive education of the expertise 
produced by voluntary institutions, but 
more than that, academic scholars com- 
ing to education from areas like sociolo- 
gy. psychology. and communication will 
be denied the opportunity to make their 
contribution to teacber training. Such 
scholars are already being produced by 
several institutions, for example, the 
Zakir Husain Centre for Educational 
Studies (of the Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity) which is not even recognised by 
many education departments! This ridi- 
culous situation will be exacerbated 
when education departments begin re- 
jecting candidates with doctoral degrees 
in education who don't hold a B.Ed. 
Such are the implications of the demand 
that the UGC is now considering. 


Best course 


The best course for the UGC to 
follow would be to leave the recruit- 
ment policy for education departments 
as it is, and at the same time launch a 


programme to involve, teachers and. 


scholars of other disciplines in the task 
of reorienting education, If the UGC 
accepts the view taken by the Education 
Commission, that teacher education 
suffers from isolation, then the right 
thing for the UGC to do would be to 
build bridges between education and 
other disciplines rather than to make 
such bridging impossible. By allowing 
such linkages to develop, the UGC will 
- iden. the lectual hoi 
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‘commended its development as a social 
science, as in the developed countries. 
The fact is that even pedagogy ceased 
long ago to be regarded in other parts of 
the world as simply a practical art and 
no more, No, particularly since the 
work of Bernstein, Bourdieu, and 
Freire, the interlinks between pedago- 
gical styles and the broader socio- 
economic system have been well under- 
Stood. It is expected in all respectable 
Western institutes of education that 
teacher trainees will be aware of their 
role in the broader social context. 

In our country pedagogy is regarded 
as a credit which staff members of 
training institutions make every attempt 
to mystify. Dissociated from both social 
and humanistic concerns of education, 
pedagogy is laboriously taught as a pool 
of postures and gimmicks. In the prac? 
tice lessons that trainees are required to 
teach, they are expected to show that 
they will always remember to stand, 
walk, sit, hold chalk and write on the 
blackboard in the * “approved” manner, 
even if they know or care little about 
the validity of the knowledge they are 
imparting or about children’s varying 
responses to this knowledge. Indeed, 
the training of teaching skills is no 
different at present from a mill repro- 
ducing a cardboard model. The trainees 

know that their skills have no relevance 
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trainees require fs a wide-ranging expo- 
sure to ideas and research pertaining to 
education and children, and the frees 
dom and capacity to develop their own, 
locally effective strategies of com- 
munication. More than anything else, 
they deserve to be taught by the bea 
available scholarship in the country 
rather than by an inbred clan. 

The other crying need is to integrate 
elementary teachers’ training with that 
of secondary- teachers under a new 
comprehensive programme. The de- 
linking of the туо: is a legacy of the 
Victorian era, and it has fostered a 
pernicious hierarchy within the teaching 
profession. Indeed, much of the peda- 
gogical knowledge imparted in our 
elementary training institutions (run by 
the Government or privately) is itself 
Victorian. Few people working there 
are familiar with the new research on 
education or have even heard of the 
work of Ashton-Warner, John Holt, or 


Sudhir Kakar. 


The. primary need today is to make 
education at all levels child-centred. 
This goal cannot. be achieved without 
letting fresh winds blow through our 
mausoleums of teacher training. This is 
why the demand for a closed-door 
employment policy for departments of 
education in universities must be sum- 
marily: rejected. . 
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SHANTINIKETAN, Dec 6. 

Nf India was to be taken to the 21st 
centurv, the. proposed new education 
policy for the country sbould be aimed 
towards the growth of a balanced hu- 
man personality based on equal de- 
velopment of science and technology on 
one had and that of spirituality, religion 
and culture on the other. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi was delivering his 
address at the Viswa Bharati convoca- 
tion held here on Friday. ‘Mr Gandhi, 
the chancellor of the university, whict 
was founded by Rabindra Nath Thakur, 
Jamented that students in modern India 
were not eager to face the problems 
ahead of them, but preferred to go in 
for white-collar jobs and comfort, a 


trend that would retard the progress of 
the country. 
He lashed out at the existing educa- 
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tion system, a colonial heritage that 
could at best produce clerks but not true 
Indians. He also criticised the examina- 
tion system saying that it was based on 
memórising and not on proper absorp- 
tion of knowledge. ^ 

Mr Gandhi said es a developing 
nation with the challenge of the 21st 
century in front of it, India needed 
inquiring minds with deep sensibility 
and that was why one must turn to 
Viswa Bharati as a model institution 
where Rabindra Nath wanted to blend 
spirituality of classical India with a 
pursuit for science and technology. 

Considering the fact that à consumer- 
ist culture had been thrust upon the 
Indian people, such a combination of 
the old and new would provide an inner 
strength, Mr Gandhi said. 

UNI adds: Mr Gandhi said the gov- 
érnment had made a massive inve 
ment in education. but its results we 
not satisfactory. "The perception of a 
young generation must be redrawn", he 
added. 

Echoing thé basic contention of Mr 
Gandhi, the vice-chancellor, Dr 
Nemaisadhan Bose, said for a model 
university, Viswa Bharati could still giye 
‘the lead. However, the university had % 
many problems, the most difficult of 
which was inadequate resources. He 
Said Mr Gandhi was aware of. the 
paucity of fund and other constraints 
and insisted for a master plan. 

Before leaving for Guwahati, at a § 
hurriedly convened press conference, 
Mr. Gandhi said the relationship be- 
tween India and Pakistan had not suf- 
fered any setback in recent times either 
because. of exchange of fire in the 
forward areas or any other reasons, it 
had just slowed down Eh 

Mr Gandhi said, president Zia-ul- 
Haq of Pakistan would come to New 
Delhi оп December 17. He, however, 
had no immediate plan to visit that 
country. Answering a question. he said 
the SAARC was not for any bilateral 
discussion between any two particular 
countries, but for all the seven partici- 
pant countries of South Asia. 


Language sensitivities 


HE episode of the issue and withdrawal of the Home 

Ministry circular that linked continuance of Central aid 
to autonomous bodies with their success in switching to 
Hindi was avoidable and has left its lessons. One is that more 
people at the' Centre, politicians and bureaucrats alike, 
should realise that Tamil, Telugu. Kannada, Malayalam and 
other Indian languages are also, like Hindi, national assets, 
and that their growth, like Hindi's, enriches the nation as a 
whole. Institutions and societies receiving Central funds 
merit a continuance of assistance if their work is useful and if 
their intercourse with the public is getting closer. Whether 
this intercourse is іп Kannada, Tamil or Hindi is surely of 
secondary importance except when, as has at times hap- 
pened, à sudden switch to Hindi hinders communication. 
The notion that Central funds can,only support Hindi but not 
the nation's other languages betrays a simplistic view of what 
is and is not Indian wealth and also, ingidentally, of how 
Central finances are raised. 

Language remains a sensitive issue, as a glance at TV 
and radio will show. Doordarshan's Madras Kendra does not 
relay the nightly Hindi news (the slotiis filled by news in 
'Tamil). nd Sunday evenings, when other kendras show 
the weekly Hindi film, the Madras Kendra broadcasts one in | 
Tamil. (But Madras viewers can see the Hindi movie on a 
subsequent Saturday). Of course, it is wrong to imagine that 
one language can grow only at another's expense. A wider 
and more efficient outreach has to be the aim, not the 
"promotion" of one language or another, which is often 
counter-productive anyway. Everyone will be catered to 
when enough sound and picture channels become available. 
Better dubbing and sub-titling techniques will also greatly f 

; help, though they will call for high-quality translators. One 
wonders whether AIR and Doordarshan are doing enough to 
attract fluently bi-lingual persons. 

Meanwhile, Madras-based film producers continue to 
make Hindi movies. And all can act on the truth that the 
influence of a language depends not so much on channels or § 
barriers that governments create but on the skill with which it 
is taught, the quality of the works written in it, and on how 
tolerant its custodians are towards improvisation and “‘fore- 
ign’ ' words. The Hindi now heard on radio and TV and in the 
cinema is less “pure” and more hospitable than it once was to 
words of Poe and Persian origin. Therefore it is not only 
more lively but also more secure. This significant develop- 
ment is one that those fond of Hindi should not forget. It is 
also one that those devoted to other languages она take 
note of. 


The New Education System 


An Exercise in Evasion 


By S. P. JAIN 


Š HE state of education in our 
country derives largely from its 
constant interaction with the state of 
our socicty; and so does its quality. 
Instead of facing this fact squarely, 
the status paper called “Challenge 
Of Education” tends to skirt around 
it. Now and then, of course, it tosses 
up ideas about the “commitment of 
society" as a pre-condition for the 
success of any education system, or 
about the role of education in usher- 
ing in "social change and develop- 
ment". But it falls short of integrat- 
ing these ideas with its recommen- 
dations on the future course of 
education. 

Among its numerous objectives, 
the one the document states most 
emphatically is the universalisation 
of primary education by the year 
1990. It figures out that of the 64 
million children who will fall in the 
6-11 age-group during the coming 
five ycars, not more than 25 million 
can be given school education with 
the existing facilities. The remaining 
39 million, therefore, will be offered 
non-formal education largely with 
the use of the network of television 
and radio sets. Also, since the exist- 
ing relay stations and channels of 
the official media cannot meet the 
needs of 39 million non-formal 
pupils spread all over the country, 
substantial financial resources will 
be harnessed to augment these facili- 
ties. The strategy is ingenious, even 
commendable if only it can deliver 
the goods in our social milieu. 

Many educational planners do not 
find non-formal education “a viable 
alternative to school education". 
The document itself acknowledges 
that there exists no means of know- 
ing “the effectiveness of non-formal 
education”. In the absence of any 
system of monitoring and evalu- 
ating the success of this mode of 
education, are we in a position to 
gamble a sizeable chunk of our scant 
education budget, a measly 3 per 
cent of the gross national product 
(the Education Commission had 
recommended a 6 per cent alloca- 
tion 20 years ago), on schemes of 
unproven merit and uncertain 
promise? And shall it be the wisest 
thing to do, especially when the 
country's primary schools are fam- 
ishing for want of adequate financial 
support? 


Inadequate Facilities 


As of now, 40 per cent of these 
function without buildings or black- 
boards, 55 per cent without play- 
grounds, 60 per cent without drink- 
ing water, and 70 per cent without 
any kind of library facility. Also, 
over two lakh schools make do with 
a single teacher for engaging 3 to 4 
different classes, and about the same 
number of our villages (one-fifth of 
their total number) are still without 
any school! 

More revealing, however, is the 
fact that the dismal conditions ob- 
taining in most of these primary 
schools are not the main reasons 
why children opt out or drop out. As 
a number of studies conducted by 
the ministry of education indicate, 
the main reason is the staggering 
poverty of their families. It in- 
variably compels them to do sundry 
jobs for bare survival. It also seems 
sensible to surmise that the scourge 
of poverty would also deprive-them 
of watching the ТУУ. or listening to 


the radio. What is more, whereas the 
drop-out rate of schoolgoing chil- 
dren happens to be above 70 per 
cent, there shall be no knowing of it 
in non-formal education system. 
Shall the educational planners then 
clear their conscience by telling 
themselves that the facilities were 
provided, irrespective of whether 
these could be made use of or not? 
In that case, who should we be 
fooling but ourselves by assuming 
that the universalisation of primary 
education stands achieved? 

Indeed, it should be more prag- 
matic to reorient the primary school 
education itself on priority basis, 
with the specific objective of relating 
it to the different needs of the 
children from different regions and 
of improving its quality; and to 
initiate non-formal education guard- 
edly and in a phased manner. Uni- 
versalisation of primary education 
has to go slow as long as 40 per cent 
of the country's population subsists 
below the poverty line. 

At the level of secondary educa- 
tion, the social context has again 
been given a short shrift. The 
proposal to set up “model schools" 
in every district of the country is a 
case in point. The former education 
minister, Mr K. C. Pant, has eu- 
logized these schools as “а Doon 
School in every district" but this big 
leap from one Doon School in the 
whole country (neither set up nor 
run by the government, though!) to 
a Doon School in every district 
scems too ambitious to achieve. 


Public Schools 


Of course, the best of public 
schools impart individualised 
education, offer excellent co-cur- 
ricular facilities, and instil a sense of 
self-confidence and perspective in 
their pupils. But it takes not only 
generous funding and sound plan- 
ning but decades of committed 
teaching and competent adminis- 
tration before some schools earn 
such a stature. They are few and far 
between, and take time to come of 
age. Has the present scheme, de- 
vised to. launch a thousand Doon 
Schools within the seventh Plan 
period, ascertained that а cor- 
respondingly large number of per- 
sons competent to handle the job is 
available? And what about the inner 
reserves and resilience which grow 
in such institutions only with time, 
and which alone help them to 
withstand the oppressive pulls and 
pressures of our body politic? 

In the event, the scheme may 
succeed in setting up a chain of 
schools with all the trappings of 
public school education but without 
much of its substance and quality. 
Indeed, these institutions, like a 
large number of so-called public 
schools (euphemism for commercial 
ventures) may merely serve the 
cause of unhealthy elitism and snob- 
bery. 

The coarse and vainglorious sub- 
culture of this variety of public 
school education reflects, as the 
status paper also notes, in its blissful 
neglect of our "national heritage", 
let alone any sense of "legitimate 
pride" in it. Often enough it betrays 
utter insensitivity towards the pres- 
ent poverty and squalor in the coun- 
try. Indeed, a good number of the 
products of such. erlucation acquire 
mereiy.1be skills of manipulation 


and manoeuvres in the name of 
learning the virtues of leadership 
and initiative. Such ideas sidetrack 
the real challenge which lies in im- 
proving and vitalizing the govern- 
ment-run and aided schools. After 
all, despite our having several 
LI.T.s, reputed medical in- 
stitutes,and prestigious colleges — 
all model institutions — the educa- 
tional standards are dismal today 
because the standards in the ma- 
jority of educational institutions are 
dismal. 

One peculiar problem to which the 
document could pay serious atten- 
tion is posed by the brain-drain 
from the country. After successfully 
graduating in medicine or engineer- 
ing, architecture or management, 
and such other coveted courses, a 
large number of these qualified 
people try hard to settle abroad. It is 
not that opportunities are bleak for 
them in the country, it is that these 
are not as rosy as in the west. 


Country Cheated 


In the event, a quarter of the 
20,000 doctors produced every year 
and a sizeable number of others 
emigrate from the country. Thus the 
country is cheated of its precious 
human resources and of the huge 
sums of money spent on their train- 
ing. On an average, it spends Rs. 
3,00,000 on the education of a doc- 
tor and Rs. 2,00,000 on that of an 
engineer. Also, larger share (82 per 
cent) of this money comes from 
indirect taxes the incidence of which 
falls heavily on the poor. The least 
the policy-makers could do in the 
matter was to recommend effective 
legislation for recovering the cost 
incurred on training such individ- 
uals before permitting their emigra- 
tion. 

The bane of higher education 
today, more than most other things, 
is the high degree of its poli- 
ticization. The unscrupulous poli- 
ticians who make little difference 
between favouring someone with a 
permit or a teaching position, the 
self-seeking bureaucrats and educa- 
tional administrators who  per- 
petually keep building bridges with 
the politicians in power, the teacher- 
politicians who turn oblivious of 
their commitment to classroom, the 
militant students who keep mouth- 
ing the briefs given by their political 
mentors are different facets of this 
malady. It is painfully ironic that 
these wide-ranging indulgences in 
blatant self-aggrandizement often 
frustrate the genuine efforts of their 
well-intentioned counterparts who 
have so far saved the system from 
collapsing altogether. 

What compounds this irony is the 
fact that the poor largely foot the bill 
for such sickening goings-on in the 
mame of higher education even as 
hardly one per cent of their children 
in the relevant age-group avail of the 
facility. In any case, the malaise of 
the politicization of higher educa- 
tion can only be rooted out if con- 
fronted at its sharpest cutting edge. 
All political parties must be forced 
if they cannot be persuaded to stay 
their hand: and the ruling party has 
to take the initiativc for doing so. 
"Radical change" in education sys- 
lem, so anxiously aimed at in the 


document. gyjails determined 
measures. 
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on education system 


Express News Service 


NEW DELHI, Aug. 21. 

With education having become a con- 
current subject (both ia the central and 
state list), it is time for the Central 
Governmnt to take steps to influence 
effectively the national system of educa- 
tion, says a policy paper circulated by 
the Union Education Ministry for dis- 
cussion. 5 

The Government will have to consid- 
er how it should prepare itself to work 
with the states for raising the efficiency 
of the educational process, enforcing 
faithful adherence to schedules for 
teaching and examination and providing 
minimum facilities in schools and the 
required orientation in teachers’ train- 
ing programmes. 

In respect of the three-language for- 
mula, the Central Government has not 
been able to ensure its faithful impr 
mentation. It is vital to ensure that 
language did not become a barrier to 

A mobility in the India of tomorrow, the 
paper says. 
ге is considerable uncertainty ab- 
out whether or not it is necessary for an 
educational institution to obtain permis- 
sion or «egister itself with the state or 
the Central Government. As for private 
schoots, there is a provision to control 
the cost, quality or orientation of educa- 
боп. Even the question of safety of 


children cannot be enforced. 

The paper has also higblighted the f 
problem of the so-called “English 
medium schools” which attract gullible 
parents, because government or muni- 
cipal schools are so unattractive. This 
issue also needed careful deliberation. 

Though there has been some de- f 
mands for a legal framework for cstab- 
lishing a uniform national core curricu- 
lum throughout the country, interaction 
among educational experts and the 
Central Government, has obviated the 
necessity for a law on the subject. 

The management of the university, й 
is agreed, has become quite out of tune 
with its size and times. Whether the 
Central Government should assume B 
more powers for depoliticisation and 
modernisation of the management sys- 
tem of universities will have to be 
decided after consultations and discus- 
sions, according to the paper. 


. Basic reforms in edu 
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Express News Service 
_ NEW DELHI, Aug 20. 
Fundamental and far- reaching re- 


éx forms in the present elementary, secon- 


dary college and university education 
asystem are proposed in a policy 
approach document presented before 
the Parliament on Tuesday. Modifica- 
tions in the present 10+2+3 system 
with vocationalisation starting from 
Class VI, delinking-at. jobs fro 

grees, aptitude tests for entry 11 


leges and universities, de-affiliation of 


colleges to promote autonomous in-. 


stitutions, replacing the present system 
of annual examination by an evaluation 
system, are some of the major changes 
that are proposed in the policy perspec- 
tive documents. 

The two-volume document on the 
new education policy was presented 
before the Parliament by the Union 
Education Minister, Mr K. C. Pant, 
who in his foreword note said that the 
document was not meant to be a final 


statement of policy but was intended to 
provided the basis for a nation-wide 
debate. — 

The policy document also hints at 
constitutional changes for establishing a 
uniform core curriculum throughout the 
country and also for vesting in the 
Central Government more powers for 
“depoliticisation and modernisation” of 
the universities. 
¥ To overcome the financial constraints 
the higher education institutions may be 
permitted to charge fees on cost basis 
with scholarships provided to the 
meritorious and needy students. Cen- 
tral assistance to universities is prop- 
osed only for purposes of research 
VA code of conduct for teachers with 
an intensive training programme along 
with improvement in their service con- 
ditions, is another aspect that is prop- 
Osed for active consideration 

Till the new system takes shape, a 
moratorium has also been proposed on 
the expansion of the traditional pattern 
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oi colleges and opening of only those 
colleges which have a vocational charac- 
ter and are linked with multi- 
disciplinary tasks are only to be 
favoured. 

The four main objects of the new 
policy laid out are access, equity and 
minimum threshold, social relevance, 
diversification and quality and metho- 
,dology and management. The policy 
frame, which has been prepared mainly 
by the department of education, hopes 
that the multi-pronged strategy for the 
new education policy would integrate 
the requirements of universalisation of 
glementary education along with pro- 
duction of sophisticated manpower to 
deal “creatively” with new technolo- 
gies. Diversified vocationalisation and 
creation of better overall environment 
are also major objectives. 

The two volumes, titled “Challenge 
lof education—a policy perspective " are 
more than a status paper that was 
earlier promised by the Government. 


n 


cation mooted 


While Volume 11, forming the Appen- 
dix givewhe status of the present 
education. system, Volume I presents 
“an approach to educational reorienta- 
tion." 

This commitment, whicn was to be 
fulfilled by 1960, is still to be rcalised. A 
section of educational planners have, 
however, been arguing that this will 
stand fulfilled as soon as the enrolment 
reaches a particular participation ratio. 
This view is difficult to accept. Educa- 
tion is not а ritual. It cannot be taken as 
having been delivered till a child has 
reached the level envisaged as a norm 
for a 14-year-old boy or girl. With 
drop-out rates ranging around 77 per 
cent, enrolment, by itself. loses its 
meaning, except as a frame of refer- 
ence. Consequently, new approaches 
such as the setting up of part-time 
schools and non-formal education cen- 
tres have been proposed to provide 
flexibility in the school routine for 

Continued on P 7 Сој. 2 
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The Minister for Education, Mr К. € 


Education 


Continued from P 1 Col 4 
accommodating boys involved in ine, 
come-generating activities or. familv* 
occupations and girls preoccupied with 
domestic chores, especially the caré of 
siblings. 


Under an alternative model for 


ant, presenting a ‘status’ report on education to the Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, in New Delhi on Tuesday. — PIB. 


Te P тет Г vet "a f y 
reforms mooted 


instrument for the bulk of the popula- 
tion who may have never been to school 
in order to educate them about the 
programmes of family welfare, hygiene, 
immunisation and childcare, On the 
other hand, the correlation. between 
illiteracy and high infant mortality, high 
rate of growth of population, female 


signed tests. 

Emergence of capitation colleges: A 
large number of techical colleges have 
come up which charge sizable capitation 
fee for admissions. There is a strong 
feeling that ‘their, activities should be 
curbed because they are providing ac- 
cess to education on the basis’ of the 


elementary education, it has been jpfanticide and poverty has also been’ economic status of the guardians and 
argued that, under Indian conditions, established. From the point of view of- not on the basis of merit. On the other 
no single approach is likely to make political participation, which is the bed- hand, it is also argued by the mar 
much headway in the near future іп rock of democracy. adult education has ments of these colleges that the 


imparting education bevond the age of 
11, particularly among the poor, in the 


rural areas, A holistic model has, there-. - 


fore been proposed in which, with the 
help of Angan-Wadis under the Ime- 
grated Child Development Scheme 
programme, pre-primary — education 
would be provided for three years and 
thereafter, in continuation and conjunc- 
tion, at the same location, primarv 
education would be organised. This 
would be evaluated by a public ex- 
amination on the basis of which admis- 
‘Sis would be made for further con- 
uation of education from Class VI to 
И In this model, girls would be able to 
come to the school with siblings, who 
would’ be taken care of in Angan- 
Wadis. while they would be studying in 
higher classes. Non-formal education 
would be taken up for Classes VI to Ху, 
to the extent necessary, through the 
enlargement of the Open School sys-/ 
tem. This model also envisages thát 
children should enter the vocational 
stream at a stage earlier than the 10+ 
level. otherwise they are unlikely to 
b take to vocationalisation with any real 
L interest. 

Adult education: The impact of the 
Adult Education programme has, thus 
far, been far from impressive. This may 
be because, by and large, these have 
concentrated on a narrow objective of 
literacy. making onlv.token conce: s 


been seen to play a vital role. 


The real problem is as to who can be 


‘the catalysts for adult education. 
Apparently, even the bureaucracy con- 
cerned with development departments 
has a definite role in this. regard but 
whether the required dynamism in adult 
education can be sustained only by 
them needs careful consideration. 
Voluntary organisations seem to have 
an important role in this movement, but 
how this role can be realised is still a 
moot question. Similarly, it has to be 
determined as to what responsibility 
should be placed upon the employers, 
particularly in the organised sector, for 
promoting education and. literacy 
amongst their employees. 

Voluntary agencies: Voluntary agen- 
cies, have an enormous scope to in- 
crease their involvement. Wherever 
possible, effort should, be made to 
entrust responsibility for formal or non- 
formal education, of young people as 
well as of adults, to suitable voluntary 
agencies, 

‚ In recent years some state govem- 
ments-have expressed reservations re- 
garding involvement of voluntary agen- 
cies, and conversely the latter have also 
been critical of the government's atti- 
tude towards them. It should be possi- 

le to work out 
a satisfactory arrangement for involve- 


serving the social objective of widening 
the base of technical education by mak- 
ing the well-to-do pay the full cost of 
education. : 

Teacher training: Recruitment to 
‘teachers’ training institutions should be 
regulated through stringent aptitude 
and attainment tests, giving special con- 
sideration to science students, sports- 
men and people with manual dexterity 
and wider interests. 

Social relevance, diversification and 
quality: Lack of social relevance has 
serious consequences for the students 
emerging from educational institutions. . 
They are unable to acquire insights and 
skills relevant either to socio-cultural 
processes, or to the world of employ- 
ment and work. 

Socially useful productive program- 
mcs, national service scheme (NSS) and 
other similar initiatives have not yielded 
the desired results largely because the 
character of examinations determines 
the curricular content and methodolo- 
gies of education and also circumscribes 
the attitude of students. Over the years ` 
examinations have become memory- 
based, highly routinised and uncon- 
cerned with the evaluation of the total 
personality.‘ attitudes and values, and 
unable to gauge the mental ability and 
physical dexterity .of students. 

From the viewpoint of social rele- 


to Tae g relev lo 

ledge to the target populatjon. for 

improving their economic performance 

as well as their quality of life. Moreov- 

er, adult education cannot be 

with any vigour without the 

tion of the masses in initiati 
social, economic or political changes. 

Uhere is adequate evidence that adult 

:ducation can and has to be used as an 


zmenror zii-inaividuais and agenti 


the furtherance of educational goals. 

Access to higher education: Effective 
steps should be taken to see that only 
those with scholastic interests or apti- 
tude enter higher education. This has 


graduate stream in case avenues for 
training with a reasonable assurance of 
getting jobs are provided on a large 

ile, in close collaboration with em- 
plovers. 


To the S uled Caste and Sche- 


meaning only if those who enter an 
institution are able to continue at the 
same pace as others; otherwise undesir- 
able tensions and psychological barriers 
ted which vitiate their absorp- 

tion in the mainstream of education. To 
obviate such situations, arrangements 
have to be made to provide special 
coaching before and after admission to 
under-graduate courses: E 
At the post-graduate level admissions 
can be regulated through specially de- 

ee 


vance, thas niccessay thar me curricula 
should be so devised that these would 
help the students to take legitimate 
pride in the national he and feel 
committed to uphold India’s unity and 


integrity and motivate them to under- 
stand and contribute participatively to 
the immediate community and environ- 
ment and concretise the process of 
learning by relating theory with real life 
situations. 


New educational policy 


(Cond to page 2) 


Solution 

An educational policy of 
linking primary education to 
productive work would appear 
to be a solution. “But this is 
impossible to implement in a 
Society where the elite are able 
to get their children all the 
“right” language (English) 
skills and consequently, posi- 
tions of power and wealth 
Without being put through a 
regime of physical and pro- 
ductive work. [^ an unequal 
society, the elite will not 
accept such education for their 
children. The best they are 
willing to do is to co-opt some 
of the otber sections and their 
children through for example, 
model, pace-setting schools. 


The new educational 
policy will. be sigsificant as 
much for some of the areas it 
does not touch, as for th: 
ones it does. Thus, -it appear 
likely that along witha 
strengtheninz of the Central 
Government’s role in edu- 
cation, private managements 
of schools for the’ better off 
wil acquire increasing sali- 
ence; Not so mu.h attention 
appears to have been paid to 
agricultural and rural-oriented 
vocational education, as to 


urban, possibly service sector- ` 


oriented vocational education, 
geared to commercial, tourism, 


and related(and not necessarily 

industry-based) occupations. 
Itis a little early to 

speculate further. The Prime 


Minister's initial hope of 
implementing anew policy 
from 1985-86, or for that 


matter, the hope of starting a 
few pace-setting schools this 
year, had obviously not taken 
account of the cobwebs of 
earlier policy commitments or 
the sheer time taken by the 
Government to move. 

But it would be premature 
too, towrite off the new 
policy initiative altogether. 
The. new -emphasis in the 
economy on liberalisation” 
and “modernisation” even 
though it consolidates only 
the trends already apparent 
under Mrs. Gandhi, marks 
some new departure too. 

Similarly in education, 
wider differentiation within 
the educational system, com- 
bined.with the Central Gover- 
nment's drive to keep the 
initiative with itself, failure to 
universalise and equalise, and 


‚аі drive. towards. modernisation. 


at least in parts appear likely. 
...(PT1 Feature) 


Ms: Sneh Shukla, a staff 
member of the “National. -Insti- 
tute of Educational’ Planning 
and Administration, is an educt- 
tionist. J Ve : : 
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New educational policy 


By Sneh Shukla 


It is over six 
since Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi's declaratioa that а 
new educational policy was on 
the anvil. Some ofthe main 
features then emphasised were 
pace-setling model schools, use 
of new technology in educa- 
tion, delinking of jobs from 
degrees, teaching about the 
national movement and our 
ancient cultural heritage, free 
education for women up to 
the high school stage, and a 
general commitment to use 
education to modernise society. 

The next few weeks saw 
some lively debate and, of 
course, interesting motions on 
the part of the Education 
Minister, Mr. K. C. Pant. The 
country’s commitment to uni- 
versal education “up to the 
age of 14”, as laid down in the 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy, had already been post- 
poned toa quartér century 
beyond the target date of * 10 
years from the promulgation 
of the Constitution”. The cou- 
ntry hes committed itself in 
UNESCOto fall in line withi ts 
deadline of 1990. And this th: 
Minister has been mentioning 
as a basic element of policy. 

Dalinking of jobs from 
degrees, advocated since as 
far back as early 1950s by Dr. 
Humayun Kabir and others, 
has remained a dream, in ап 
where almost 10 
million matriculates and grad- 
uates are enrolled in the emp- 
loyment exchanges. ‘And, in 
any case, it is forthe job 
market and not the educa- 
tional system to de!ink. Hence 
itisthe employment policy 
and not the educational policy 
that is primarily involved in 
this regard. 

Meanwhile one sees read- 
iness and great urgency in the 
University Grants Commission 
to help nance degree and 
even non-degree short courses 
in the universities. 

Certainly, a fraction of the un- 
employed 
appropriate training, become 
more employable. But this is 
possible in the wider context 
ofreforms in school curri- 
cuum and structure. So an 
exercise in revising secondary 
schcol curriculum has taken 
this aspect also into account. 

This ~ exercise started at 
the national-ievel conference 
National 
Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training (NCERT) 
lat May. Неге опе 
had the interesting 
CARN of the Education 

‘sand Secretary call ng 

«e Ww uniform, nation- 

gup curricula and 
i WE NCERT 

a valu locally 
er facet able. 


RU 


months, 


retain highe 


(of an atheistic commitment) 
or the Educational Adviser's 
essentially north Indian Hindu 
value orientation as the basis. 
One interesting cone- 
quence of the Prime Minist. r's 
initiating a discussion on the 
value elements of education 
certainly has been а decent 
burial, at least at the formal 
level, of the backward looking 
value orientation and moral 
education, which had been 
propagated under the former 
education. minister. It has 
been overshadowed by the 
stress on the history of the 
freedom movement, on the 
one hand, and the use of new 
technology, e.g. computer, 
etc., on the other, and related 
modernist tendencies. 


Curriculum 


+ The debate on the curri- 


culum will, of course, be 
continuous and even conten- 
tious. First, the political 


aspects. As the recent regional 
conference at Calcu'ta show- 
ed, states, particularly non- 
Congress ones, will strongly 
resist a uniform national 
curriculum, b th because of 
fears of erosion of their 
authority and because of 
elements like how the freedom 
movement would be treated, 
whether a marxist, or liberal- 
rational or conservative-paro- 
chial understanding of Indian 
history would be 
used, whether Hindi would 
have an important place, eic. 
These are matters on which 
states may be unwilling to 
yield. 

Then there can be genuine 
pedagsgical differences of 
opinion on how far diffzring 
backgrounds and levels of de- 
velopment and of children’s 
abilities and aptitudes should 
be taken into account wih a 
view to offering, for instance, 
two. sets of curricula in school 
subjects (. e. an advanced 


could, with more-7level and an elementary level), 


or on whether the curriculum 
should be the same for boys 
and girls, for rural and urban 
schools, and so on. 

After four regional con- 
ferences, the NCERT will cert- 
ainly announce a new curricu- 
lum. But its accept: nce Бу the 
states and its announcement 
by the Government of India 
(since Education hes now be- 
come a Concurrent Subject), 
or some compromise between 
States and the Centre, lies in 
the womb of the fpturc. 

- Crucial issues such as 
improving teachers’ sjlaties. 
гата status so as to ап Ж end 
ity, 
provisi 7 ia 
siru. 


appears in very short supply. 
Model schools 


Against this background 
should be viewed the scheme 
for setting up of a model, 
pace-setting school in every 
district. It is no longer a sec- 
ret in the capital that the 
scheme is being pushed at high 
pressure in the face of oppo- 
sition among professional and 
evea government circles. An 
alternative plan, for a larger 
number of less expensive 
schools drawing their pupils 
from wider circles of villages, 
has been brushed: aside. And 
yet,as against an estimated 
cost of over Rs. 900 crore for 
the proposed 300 and odd 
model schools alone, the plan- 
ning Commission has been 
persuaded to allot only a little 
over Rs. 100 crore for the 
model schools together with 
the scheme for vocationali- 
sation of school education. 

The idea behind the pro- 
ject of model, pace-setting 
schools in every district 
appears simple. Instead of 
only the rich, mainly , urban, 
buying expensive education 
from private “public” schools 
in the cities, the Centre will 
select the “best” pupils, hope- 
fully largely rural, and from 
among all sections of popula- 
tion for boarding schools 
mixing chil ren from many 
states in a rich environment of 
curricular and co-curricular 
learning. This will nurture a 
more broadly based national 
elite instead of region-based 
urban elite as at present. 

Unfortunately, the selec- 
tion procedures in our coun- 
try аге such that even with 
the best of intentions, the 
“able” ones are seldom 
selected in competition with 
the rich, tbe privileged, the 
educated. When, in addition, 
graft, patronage or influence 
intervene, the situation could 
be much worse. 

The proposed 300-odd 
modelschools will also be 
like the rest--the poor, some- 
what demoralised (in compari- 
son to the high fee paying 
private “public” schools and 
the ‘subsidised Kendriya 


Vidyalayas)—State or State—. 


aided private low-fee schools 
numbering almost 50,000 at 
the secondary level The 
problem of states finding 
themselves to be poor provi- 
ders of education-within their 
own domains (as compared to 
other better schools) ean be 
understood if we think 
of how the municipalities 
und district boards see them- 
elves inthe Primary educa- 
pn а 4 


modern admini 
communication, 


rates the cruel dilemma of our 
situation. Not to introduce 
them із to, condemn the nation 
perpetually to dominance by 
more advanced countries. To 
introduce them means (a) fur- 
ther consolidating the 
privilege and power 
of the3 percent English- 
speaking urban population, 
and (b) giving their young the 
skills * mainly of the kind 
which will facilitate’ their 
flight to richer societies. 

A few hundred schools 
under the Computer Literacy 
and School Studies (CLASS) 
project and some others may 
offer a smattering of skills or 
more. The UGC TV in 
Higher Education Programme 
w ЇЇ benefit mainly TV-owning 
families who, incidentally, are 
5160  moreat ease with its 
English language and Western 
oriented programmes. 

What is needed is a much 
more massive effort iu deve- 
loping indigenous software 
based on local culture, initi- 
ative and manpower, com- 
bined with an even more 
massive effort in gettin; 
college schedules and exami- 
nation procedures better 
attuned to TV and other 
distance learning and wider 
dispersal of viewing facilities. 
This is nowhere in sight. 

As stated earlier, the 
Achilles’ heel. of the new 
policy is mass education and 
its consequenc:s for equality. 
In fact, this, was the réaction 
of a graduate class in Edu- 
cation which I teach wthin a 
few days of the Prime 
Minister’s btoadcast. All 
later attempts to make upon 
this score would meet with 
serious d.fficulties and diver- 
sion. Thus, when it is seen 


that the cost of the few 
crores of new clementary 
school plac s needed for 


universalisation is impossible 
to meet, the idea of non- 
formal education at the ele- 
mentary stage is emphasised. 
But, while scho ling at 
different hours and by differ-g 
ent methods will certainly 
mop up a percentage. of the 
school drop-cuts or non-drop- 
ins from among girls or 
wayward  chidren of the 
well-to-do and Similar cate- 
gories, the bulk of the failures 
C education re- 
sults from the sheer pen 

of the 40 per cent to P a 
cent population below the 
poverty line, and its non- 
participation in either market 
economy or industry . or 
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Ethno-National Identity Formation: A Study of Sikh Ethno-Nationalism 


Gurnam Singh* 


The recorded human history is the historical cycle of ethnic emergence 
and decline. In the process of ethnic identity formation or construction certain 


conscious efforts and certain routine changes and developments do play role. 


< , 


The impetus of aint identity formation or construction may be the result or 
uneven development, regional deprivation, conditions of internal colonialism, ` 
imperialism and underdevelopment, or relative political deprivation; the 
factors, forces and processes germane to it may vary in terms of time and space. 
Ethnic identity formation process seeks to create Us-They syndrome 
highlighting the solidarity and uniqueness of of Us from They around it. The 
factors in the process may be the given objective ground realities of 
differentiation and uniqueness or may have to be interpreted, invented and 
selected. Common origin of a community--real or mythical--and: interpreted 
invented or selected common history of the group distinct from others around it 

; association with a specific territory and a distinctive common culture including <+- 
language*afid religion ; and a sense of solidarity are central to this process of 
ethnic identity formation or construction. 

The process of ethnic identity formation out of larger human 
conglomerate encompassing the state and their submergence is an issue area 
which have not drawn the attention of scholars, it deserved. How the Sikhism 
as a system of faith evolved into an ethno-national identity of its own aspiring 
for political power? Why the communities with their attendant distinct attribute 


remain dormant and slumbering as part of larger human conglomerate and ; 


times become conscious @ their distinctiveness and get mobilised foe ~ 
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! For details see Antony D. Smith, The Ethnic Revival, Cambridge; Cambridge University Press, 198], Lu 64 
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recognition and assertion of its distinct identity as an ethno-national 
community? An attempt has been made in this paper to analyse the factors, 
forces and processes which go into the making or construction of an ethno- 
national identity in general and the rise of Sikh ethno-nationalism in particular. 

In the process of ethnic identity formation, myths of group origin or 
migration and attributes of its uniqueness, as compared to other groups, play a 
stellar role. The more striking and well known these myths of group origin or 
formation the more the chances of ethnic group to survive and endure.” The 
important point about an ethnic community, as opposed to other forms of social 
groupings, “is the rationale that sustains the sense of group belonging and group 
uniqueness and which links successive generations of its members.” 

Sikhs as a community trace their origins to the founding of their faith by 
Guru Nanak and propagated, fathomed and institutionalized by the subsequent 
Gurus. The Sikh elite as well as common people make pointed and repeated 
references to various incidents and events during the Sikh Gurus’ times from 
where they originated as a distinct community. They are intriguingly silent with 
regard to the larger social conglomerate of which they once formed part before 
their evolution as a distinct community. 

Closely related or organically linked to the myths of origins or migration 
and group formation is the unique history of the group distinct from others. It is 
the unique and distinct historical myths which reinforce distinctive communal 
consciousness. The Sikhs trace their history from the birth of Guru Nanak in 
1469 and their historical consciousness refuses to comprehend anything prior to 
that , the events of Sikh history are deeply embedded in their communal 
consciousness. In their daily prayers as also in their social ceremonies the 


"important events and developments are repeated and emphasised. Sikh as а 
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infrings liberty. There is no right which violate rights." 


Tho people of J & bk Slate bolong LO an old сіу ласо and 
pluristic society}, They are peace living people who believe in 
philosophy of brotherhood and seculerism. .The, deep rooted 
respect for Human Rights by our people is in fact stems from 
Our compassion,.secularism,: love for tolerance and from 
violance and attaching г great deal of importance to the 


‘dignity of mankind. 


While summing up I may agree with the view that the 
protections of human personality and its fundemental rights is 
the nikimake ulminate purpose of all laws ¬ National and 
International. Branton ists violence of Human Rights cannot be 
justified on the ground of its political and ideological 
motivations or its value-basis. Terrorism involves a military 
compaign against a civil society, which has no means to 
retaliate in combat except through the instrumentalies of the 


State. 
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term "invaston" because of its embarrassing lesson in 1982. At that time 
Japan had teen the object of international criticism, especially from China 
and Korea, which claimed that Japan was covering up its war crimes dur- 
ing the secend Sino-Japanese war by imposing the term “advance” on 
history textbook writers. Finally, the government objected to Ienaga’s use 
of the term “the Nanking Atrocity” (Nankin daigyakusatsu) instead of “the 
Nanking Incident" (Nankin jiken); a description of “Troop 731” (731 
Биа), a biological warfare unit in Manchuria; and an account of killings 
in Okinawa by Japanese soldiers at the end of World War IL. 

In deciding the third case in October 1989, Justice Kato upheld the 
government’s right to exercise textbook certification, judging that it was 
necessary and appropriate. However, the Justice warned that if the Edu- 
cation Minister misused his power in ignoring academic findings, implant- 
ing biased information, and suppressing certain ideologies, certification 
would be declared unconstitutional. As Lawrence W. Beer states, “For 
the indefinite future, Asian nations will remain acutely sensitive to how 
openly and straightforwardly textbooks and officials treat Japan's behav- 
ior during the Pacific War." And their criticism has sometimes restrained 
Japan's textbook policy. In 1986, when Japan's Asian neighbors criti- 
cized the certification of the first postwar nationalistic textbook, Shinsen 
Nihonshi (Newly Compiled Japanese History), the Ministry ordered an 
unprecedented postcertification correction of textbook descriptions relat- 
ing to Japan’s annexation of Korea, the second Sino-Japanese War, and 
the Nanking Incident.” 

Notwithstanding the occasional challenges to the SCAP’s policy, 
te Occupation reform of history textbooks left an invaluable legacy for 
Jepanese history texts, not only in terms of content and approach but 
ai-o in terms of the textbook system itself. The SCAP aimed at demilita- 
rization, democratization, and decentralization of the textbook system. In 
order to demilitarize the texts, it deleted the glorification of war heroes 
and added criticism of militarism in prewar Japan; to democratize, it 
removed the national creation myth and introduced scientific approach- 
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